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Charter of the Universalist Church of America 


AN ACT in relation to the Universalist General Convention, changing 


the name of the corporation to ““The Universalist Church 


of America’, 


defining its functions, powers and duties and providing for the manage- 


ment of its property and affairs 


Became a law February 13, 1942, with the approval of the Governor. 


Passed, three-fifths being present 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 


sembly, do enact as follows: 


Section |. The name of the corporation now known as ‘“‘The 
Universalist General Convention” (which corporation was created by 
chapter one hundred and thirty-three of the laws of eighteen hundred 
sixty-six and its name thus changed by chapter five hundred and eighty- 
nine of the laws of eighteen hundred seventy-two), is hereby changed 
to, and henceforth the said corporation shall be called and known by 


the name of ““The Universalist Church of America’’. 


Section 2. The purposes and objects of said corporation shall be 


First: To conduct religious and educational operations in the 
United States and elsewhere; to promote, directly or indirectly, the 
establishment and maintenance of churches, parishes, state and 
auxiliary organizations of the Universalist denomination, missions, 
church schools, memorials, welfare organizations and kindred institu- 


tions; and to promote, directly or indirectly, the building, 
and operation of edifices for any such purpose. 


maintenance, 


Second: To promote unity among the churches, parishes, state 
conventions, auxiliary organizations and clergymen of the Universalist 
denomination wherever located, by the exercise of such jurisdiction as 
shall have been or may be conferred upon it by such as are now within 


its fellowship, or as shall hereafter submit thereto. 
Third: To promote the training of candidates for 


the Christian 


ministry, to provide regulations for their admission to fellowship in the 
Universalist denomination, and for their discipline, through itself or 
through constituent state organizations, and to provide aid for needy 


clergymen and their families. 


Fourth: To promote harmony among adherents of all religious 
faiths, whether Christian or otherwise. (Continued on page 191) 
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Universalists Believe in Prayer 


/ \HE Universalist Church believes in prayer 
because it believes in God. Prayer as many 
men have defined it is conscious intercourse 

with God. God speaks to man by revelation. Man 

speaks to God by prayer. 

Just as the Universalist Church leaves men free 

to pick the words in which to state belief, it leaves 
men free to pick the forms through which to worship 
together or the words through which to utter prayer. 
Some of our people are almost Quakers in their love 
of simplicity and in their recognition of the power of 
silence. Some, however, are like the Quaker who at 
one of the Oxford conferences was profoundly moved 
by a service of the Russian Orthodox Church with 
elaborate ritual and strange, uplifting music. “‘Some- 
how, somewhere,” he said as he left the church, “in 
some previous incarnation, I must have heard that 
before.” 
Reality: Though Universalists differ as to form of 
prayer, they do not differ as to its reality. Doubt- 
less the Universalist Church, like all other churches, 
has been affected by the skepticism of the age and by 
the neglect of prayer. But this has not altered the 
general attitude of the church or the people. 

Also our people have seen now dimly, now clearly, 
that here is the real battlefront where religion will 
win or lose the field. The crucial contest is not over 
the nature of Christ or over the inerrancy of the 
Bible, but rather it is over the question whether or 
not there is anyone to hear when we pray. If that 
battle should be lost, atheism and materialism would 
have won. But it will not be lost. 

How do we know? We prove prayer by trying it. 

The saints are Exhibits A, B, C, D. The humble folk 

who find strength for intolerable burdens are an argu- 

ment. Our own experience counts the most. “We 
kneel so weak, we rise so full of power.” 


Obstacles to Prayer: There are obstacles to prayer. 
There are reasons why we seem to get no response. 
One reason is that we have neglected prayer or the 
times and places which lead to prayer. If we 
learn the French language and then neglect it, our 
ability to speak and write it becomes impaired. Even 
Paderewski testified that if he neglected his practice 
even once, he knew it, and twice or thrice his audi- 
ences knew it. So the less we pray the less we are 
moved to pray. 

But an obstacle greater than all others is sin. This 
does not have to be gross sin. Any failing to live up 
to the best that. we know is sin. Any brooding on 
injuries or wrongs, any thoughts that are impure or 
unclean, any desires that are selfish come between us 
and a desire to pray or an ability to pray. The pure 
in heart are the ones who are able to see God. 

There are obstacles to prayer entirely different 
from these. All who are unable to see God are not 
impure of heart. Some of our most thoughtful people 
say that they see no evidence of the existence of God 
and have found no trace of God in spiritual exercises 
which they have attempted. ; 

If they are intellectually superior and look down 


upon all who worship, it may be that we can do noth- 
ing for them except what is always done by a friendly, 
humble, determined personality. 

If they are intellectually humble, seeking more 
light, much can be done, and Christians who are un- 
able to help need to start over and equip themselves. 


The Reign of Law: A part of the task of liberal 
churches is to show all who are troubled by a uni- 
verse of law that to them seems stern, that it is 
in fact kind. There could be no knowledge if 
what we found out today as true should prove 
false tomorrow. Fire burns today, tomorrow, forever. 
We learn to keep our hands out of fire. We learn to 
harness fire to warm our shelters, to cook our food, 
to haul our loads. Unchanging also are laws of mind, 
about which still we know so little. The time will 
come when great resources of the mind, undeveloped 
as yet, will serve us as faithfully as do fire, water, air, 
iron, tin, gold on a different plane. 


The Coming of Sorrow: There never has been a 
man on earth who did not have to yield at last to 
death. There never has been a life into which did 
not come pain and sorrow. Often men protest. Often 
they rebel. And often in affliction they seem to lose 
God. At such a time there is no answer that we can 
give as mighty as the answer of sympathy, kmdness 
and faith. We do not need to obtrude our beliefs, 
but they will be manifest in every act if they are vital 
beliefs. In calmer moments we see in affliction at least 
the possibility of Divine kindness and wisdom. No 
one of us can remove the mystery, but faith and love 
can light up the mystery as the rising or setting sun 
touches black clouds with silver and gold. We have 
to remember that what God has set himself to do is to 
make a perfect race out of fallible men, and mystery, 
sorrow and difficulty may be among his best teachers. 
Before steady persistent prayer the obstacles tend to 
disappear. 

The New Learning: The new psychology, the new 
astronomy, the new Bible study take us into the brain, 
among the stars, into the past, but destroy no faith 
when true, for truth is Divine. The immensity of 
God is not dwarfed by the new immensities of the uni- 
verse. The love of God is not changed by the slow, 
patient processes of creation. 


A God Who Can and Will: Some people say that 
Universalists are not very intellectual or they would 
be bothered more by modern objections to prayer. 
Possibly an entirely different reason accounts for our 
faith in prayer. Our central belief has been a God 
who can and who will save all. To speak with 
such a God to us seems natural. If we follow the prac- 
tice regularly, it becomes easy. Inasmuch as he is the 
giver of all, our prayer is thanksgiving. Inasmuch 
as he ordained the mighty laws, our prayer is sub- 
mission. Inasmuch as he has made us laborers with 
him in making this world perfect, our prayer is for 
illumination and strength. Inasmuch as we continu- 
ally fall far short, our prayer often is “Forgive us 
and help us forgive ourselves.” 
Let us learn to pray! Let us pray! 
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This Matter of Church Attendance 


E feel moved to say a few words about 
\ \) attendance at church services on Sunday 
morning. We shall ignore for the moment 
attendance at Sunday school, the Ladies’ Aid, the Mis- 
sion Circle, the Men’s Club, the Couples’ Club, the 
Lenten services, the church dinners, etc. And our “and 
so forth” covers a great variety of board meetings, 
committee meetings, literary and social events that we 
do not enumerate. Our concern is with the main serv- 
ice of worship and teaching of the church usually held 
at 10:30 or 11 a. m. Sundays. 

A few ministers do not have trouble getting out a 
congregation. Riverside Church, New York City, set 
as it is in a great educational center, with a clear, able, 
eloquent preacher, attracts two or three thousand 
people. Sockman, too, has a crowd. John Haynes 
Holmes has a crowd, and the hell-raising evangelists in 
their tents often have a crowd, but not as much as in 
former times. But these crowds are not typical. By and 
large the Sunday morning service has fallen into decay. 
The crowds go elsewhere. 

Now instead of belaboring exclusively those who 
are not at meeting or those who do carry on the meet- 
ing, we have a word for both. 

We can put ourselves readily in the places of those 
who do not go to church, because more than once we 
have felt the pull of home and a dislike of what was 
involved in going. But the question that we raise is 
whether when we stay away we are playing fair with 
the minister who is struggling to keep things going. 
We do not now debate the utility of the church. We 
think that the church is a useful institution and the 
Sunday morning preaching service of Protestant 
churches an important facter in the work of such 
churches. We write more positively at this point be- 
cause we are sure that thousands who absent them- 
selves feel the same. 

The situation of churches is serious, not through the 
acts of people who do not believe in churches but 
because of the acts of people who do believe in 
churches. We church people should think twice before 
we consent to the decisions of organizations musical, 
literary or for nature study to set meetings at the hour 
of church service. The minister has a hard enough 
row to hoe anyway without our adding to his burden. 

In spite of what one may think about his own 
culture, the fact remains that he can receive from and 
give to a service of collective worship something that 
can be found nowhere else. Worship together empha- 
sizes our oneness before God. It teaches brotherhood. 
The lack of the world today is a sense of oneness. The 
cause of its terrible trouble comes back to something 
as simple as this. When we kneel together in a church 
service we do a little at least toward creating the feel- 
ings and attitudes which produce brotherhood. 

No matter how much we realize that God is pres- 
ent in nature or how much good we may get from 
reading a great book, something is lacking in a religious 
life that always is solitary. We must do things together 
if we would be perfect. 

We must not forget, however, that 
promised for those who carry on services. 


word 


Here, 


too, we can understand at least in part, for many 
times we have preached to empty pews. We have 
seen the crowds sweeping up and down the avenue 
as we have approached the church and found 
inside the sexton, half of the standing committee and 
a dozen kindly but elderly ladies. It is not very en- 
couraging. And yet may not we who carry on services 
be in part to blame? 

It is a busy age. Even without first-aid courses 
and war relief work, people are about as busy as they 
can be. Consider then the dismay of a hard-working 
person who decides to attend church, when he finds that 
church means not only the Sunday morning services 
but a dozen other meetings each week for which he 
has not time. If the general sentiment of the church 
community is that people are disloyal when they do 
not support all the organizations of the church, and if 
a prospective member cannot do it, he will stay out. 
And in his place we should stay out. There is a happy 
mean between failing to open the door and making 
a collective onset to drag a man in, and it behooves 
us to find that mean. 

Then when all is said and done, we people who set 
up services ought to feel a responsibility for giving some- 
thing worth while to those who come. Our fathers 
perhaps ought not to have built the kind of church 
that we have to worship in, but it may be that change 
in architecture is hopeless unless God in his mercy 
sends a thunderbolt and the fire fighters see what God 
is up to and keep hands off. That is not likely, and 
so we have to get along with the building, making the 
changes that are possible. But we can prepare our- 
selves for the service. We can create the best service 
possible. The minister can pray honestly that he may 
not put on an exhibition and the people can pray fer- 
vently that they may be something other than specta- 
tors at a performance. Minister and people can co- 
operate to make it a house of prayer and perhaps, for 
some poor burdened soul, a gate to heaven. 

With all our preparation for the service and with 
the finest co-operation between minister and people 
in conducting the service it remains true that not every 
church can minister to every man. We should not be 
disappointed or bitter if our ministry does not please 
everybody. We had better go on in a natural way and 
express our best selves than try to curry favor by 
adopting rites, forms, devices of one kind or another 
that fit others but do not fit us. We may be poor in 
chureb architecture or church furnishings, but hon- 


’ esty is possible everywhere. If we have honesty, kind- 


ness, humility and genuine faith, those about us will 
sense it, and if we have not, no ritual can prevent their 
detecting that it is sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. 

Finally, we consider the question of the cold church 
and the glad hand. It is as bad to smother one type 
of man with excessive friendliness as it is to freeze 
another person with excessive reserve. Some people 
still go to church to worship and had rather go quietly 
home. Other people find half the good of a service in 
seeing their friends and perhaps in meeting strangers. 

Here is our chance to be all things to all men. 
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That Imperishable Something 


An Easter Sermon 


Frank Durward Adams 


HERE are mountain-peak moments of human 

life when the most skeptical of men will concede 
that there is in mankind an imperishable Something. 
Most of the time, as we plod along the lower levels, 
we wonder whether we are actually different from the 
teeming and multitudinous life all about us. Why, 
indeed, should we suppose that the end of man is unlike 
that of the beasts of the field? 

But on Easter Sunday such thoughts cannot bide. 
Let us grant that what we do and say here is all in 
symbols—as the event itself which we commemorate 
is the symbol of something which our hearts dimly 
apprehend, but which our rational minds are not yet 
able to comprehend. Today we know that Something 
within us is imperishable. 


* * * 


Since we are dealing with symbols, let us refer by 
way of illustration to one of the most simple-souled 
yet most amazing characters of modern times— 
Madame Curie, the discoverer of radium. I can touch, 
and that very lightly, only a high spot or two in this 
classic story, which should be the common knowledge 
of all. 

You must read for yourselves of the early life of 
this little Polish girl, in an environment of almost 
hopeless physical poverty, yet abounding in those 
values upon which great souls are ever nourished. You 
must read of how she invaded the field of science; how 
she starved in a little Paris garret that she might pur- 
sue her studies at the Sorbonne; how she met, loved 
and united with Pierre Curie in an ideal marriage of 
body, mind and spirit rarely equaled in this unideal 
and harshly realistic world. 

It is only of her amazing discovery of a priceless 
something in the very dross and refuse of matter that 
I wish to speak today. 

Other scientists had blazed the early path for her. 
This is always true. We pass into the realm of orig- 
inal discovery—original for us—over bridges which 
others have built for us. A colleague in the same field 
of research had discovered that uranium salts emitted 
spontaneously rays of an unknown nature, and without 
exposure to light. Later experiments demonstrated 
that thorium had the same peculiar property. 

Here was something new, strange and mysterious. 
No scientist could understand it. Marie Curie named 
it radioactivity. It was the clue that led to her sub- 
sequent search. 

Her theory, which she proved by experiment, was 
that minerals which contained no uranium or thorium 
would be inactive; that is, they would emit none of 
these curious, unidentified rays. But those minerals 
which her tests proved to be radioactive emitted rays 
much stronger than their uranium or thorium content 
would warrant. Here was another mysterious phe- 


nomenon. Madame Curie’s conclusion was that some- 
thing else must be there, some new and unknown ele- 
ment, which was showing this luminous quality. 

What could it be? In what substances might one 
look for it with any assurance of finding it, and in 
quantity sufficient to enable one to extract it from the 
mass of dross in which it was mingled and confined? 
That was the next hurdle to be cleared. 

She found that substance in pitchblende. But this 
was a very costly ore used in the manufacture of glass. 
It came from mines in Bohemia; but to get any of it 
for experimental purposes was out of the question. She 
and her husband were. as poor as scientists and truth 
seekers usually are. They had no money to buy pitch- 
blende, and no one else was interested enough to pro- 
vide the money. 

But again her amazing genius opened the way. Why 
not use the residue of pitchblende, the waste thrown 
away at the factory after the process of glassmaking 
was finished? She had a theory that the element she 
was seeking would not be affected by its use in manu- 
facture. Her surmise was correct. 

But the stuff was mixed with all kinds of dross and 
foreign substances, waste and dirt—just like human- 
kind in the mass! It was heavy and bulky. Yes, it 
was cheap; but it took all the Curies’ slender savings 
to get one ton of it bagged and shipped to Paris from 
the factory in Bohemia. 

It was an exciting moment when the pitchblende 
arrived. When the truck drew up in front of the shed 
where she and her husband were carrying on their 
experiments, Madame Curie ran out with all the eager- 
ness of a child. She untied one of the bags and took 
out a handful—a dull, heavy brown ore, mixed actually ° 
with pine needles which had been scraped up with it 
in the factory yard. 

Her pitchblende! She knew that somewhere in that 
coarse, heavy refuse was hidden the marvelous thing 
she was seeking. She might have to reduce a moun- 
tain of it, boil it down and down, to find that some- 
thing. 

But find it she could and would—because she knew 
it was there! 

The rest of the story, if written as a romance, would 
be regarded as an incredible flight of fancy. For weeks 
and months this frail woman, driven by her vision of 
something mysterious and alluring, toiled on in that 
miserable shed, which was the best equipment a stingy 
and skeptical scientific institute would provide. Great 
jars were filled with liquids and precipitates. Marie 
carried the receivers, poured off the liquid and, with a 
heavy iron rod, stirred the steamy masses for endless 
hours until her hands and arms were paralyzed with 
fatigue. 

Meanwhile her duties as wife, mother and home- 
maker were not neglected. Weeks and months stretched 
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out into years; yet she never doubted or despaired. 

I shall never forget that scene in Eve Curie’s biog- 
raphy of her mother in which she relates how her par- 
ents witnessed for the first time a full demonstration 
of the luminous glory of the thing she had discovered. 

Forty-five months, nearly four years, had passed 
since the day on which Marie Curie had announced 
the probable existence of radium; and she had proved 
to the few still incredulous chemists the success of her 
search by exhibiting a decigram of pure radium. But 
the two pioneers had not yet beheld it in all its possible 
glory. 

“I wonder what IT will be like, what IT will look 
like?” Marie had once said to her husband while the 
search was still going on. Pierre answered gently, “I 
don’t know. I should like to have it a very beautiful 
color.” 

One evening when they were both nervous with 
excitement over the outcome of their adventure, they 
left the house quietly and went together down to their 
wretched shed-laboratory. They unlocked the door 
and went in. They did not light the lamps. The 
precious particles in their glass receivers had been 
placed on tables and on shelves nailed to the wall. And 
there, suspended as it were in darkness, their phos- 
phorescent, bluish outlines gleamed like glowworms in 
the night. 

Radium! Radium!! 

That mysterious, priceless Something which they 
had evoked out of the very mud and scum of what 
other men had deemed worthless matter! 


* * * 


Marie Curie pioneered and conquered in the field 
of chemistry; and even so Jesus of Nazareth pioneered 
and conquered in the realm of the Spirit. In her quest 
of radium Marie Curie overcame obstacles which had 
halted other scientists and left them baffled and dis- 
mayed or skeptical and unbelieving; by the sheer 
power of faith and endless love Jesus brought to light 
out of the suffering, hopeless mass we call humanity 
that priceless Something which can never die. 

Who would have believed that out of the refuse of 
a Bohemian glass factory an intrepid woman could 
extract the glowing element of power called radium? 
She reduced, boiled down, tons and tons of it before 
she at last captured the elusive thing. Who would 
have believed that out of what heedless and unseeing 
men call the scraps and refuse of human life the lone 
Galilean could evoke and galvanize with power the 
forces out of which our faith is made? 

Consider the sort of men and women who became 
his shining witnesses. The poor and the distressed, the 
halt, the lame and the blind. Uncouth fishermen from 
off the sea and harlots from off the streets. Lepers 
and unclean men from the wayside. Grafting, greedy 
publicans, smug Pharisees and raving demoniacs. 
Simple housewives and servants, yearning mothers and 
trustful little children. Social discard for the most part 
—for which the proud and the prudent had only in- 
difference or contempt. Yet out it came, through the 
blood and agony of his questing, the foundations and 
pillars of his church. . 

That most priceless element in human life is often 
hard to find; for oftener than not it is only a tiny 
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gleaming spark, hid in what appear to be—and often 
are—sheer mountains of dross. Only infinite faith, 
insight and patience can find and evoke it. 

When Marie Curie began her quest she thought 
the radium content of pitchblende might perhaps be 1 
per cent. She was to learn before her quest was 
ended that it was only a minute fraction of that small 
proportion. But she was not daunted by that dis- 
covery. It was an added challenge. Infinitesimal it 
might be, but she knew it was there, a vital element 
so far beyond price that it made the whole mass price- 
less, awaiting only the coming of one whose faith was 
sufficient and did not waver. 

So the Master of the Spirit knew that the divine 
spark often glows faint and feeble in the confines of 
the flesh. But with the sublime assurance of spiritual 
genius he sought it out—and found it! 

Marie Curie found radium in the refuse of pitch- 
blende because she first had radium in her own soul. 
It was deep calling unto deep. Jesus evokes the death- 
less element in humankind because of that very thing, 
transcendent and invincible in himself. It was deep 
calling unto deep, the Spirit of Infinite Goodness find- 
ing its kindred spirit in even the poorest and meanest 
of men. As our own poet Lowell has said, more 
didactically: 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


One element in the epic story of radium we can ill 
afford to overlook on the Easter Day. Marie Curie 
conceived the theory, which her subsequent experi- 
ments proved true, that the vital Something she was 
seeking was not destroyed by going through the fur- 
naces of the factory. The fires had no effect whatso- 
ever upon the radium. They neither destroyed nor 
diminished that vital thing. It was there in the same 
quantity and the same state as in virgin pitchblende 
from the mines. 

So all the furnace fires of human discipline and 
suffering, even death itself, cannot obliterate what we 
call the soul. Rather strengthen and refine! As some- 
one has so beautifully said, “Life does not go out; it 
goes on.” We do not presume to know how, where, 
or in what form of manifestation. That we may safely 
leave in the hands of the Master of Life. But we 
do here proclaim and reaffirm the central fact of our 
Christian faith: In human life there is an imperishable 
Something—and this day is its everlasting pledge and 
symbol. 


* * * 


Comrades in suffering and partakers in the agony 
of a world at war, how hard it is to believe that this 
priceless Thing 7s in the hearts of men, of all men, 
when we behold them locked in a titanic struggle of 
mutual destruction. Yet how desperately we need to 
believe it! If it be not true, the foundations of our 
faith are crumbling sand. 

But greater trials than this have befallen those 
who believed, and out of their fiery furnaces immortal- 
ity has come. Are we less steadfast than our fathers? 
God forbid! In the power of that faith we march for- 
ward to the sun-rising. 
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Rufus Jones on Immortality 
Thomas Shipley Brown 


The following article is a review of a book on im- 
mortality called The Spirit of Man, by Rufus M. Jones, 
published by the Stanford University Press. Prof. D. 
Elton Trueblood of the Stanford faculty, who is also 
editor of the Friend, wrote a foreword for the book. We 
are indebted to the Friend for this review. It is an ad- 
mirable illustration of how Quakers can “speak the truth 


in love.” 
Tue Epitror 


HIS small book contains three lectures on immor- 

tality given by Rufus Jones as the West Lectures 
at Stanford University last year. They are a careful 
and deliberate confession of faith in the nobility and 
immortality of the human soul. 

In his first lecture, “The Uniqueness of Spirit in 
Man,” Rufus Jones insists that the human spirit is 
not a foreign element but “comes rather as a new and 
subtle elevation of what was here before.” The spirit 
in man. knows what it knows, and knows that it 
knows; there is the “operating domination of an iden- 
tical self” which assimilates the new and the old, in- 
terprets experience and free ideas in the light of a 
“comprehensive system of time-experience”; and 
although the spirit in man is unique in this world, it is 
nevertheless impossible to cut off the mind from the 
world of nature, for “there is an odd, strange fit here. 
It is something like the convex and concave sides of 
a circle.” 

The second lecture; “Goods That Are Good With- 
out Any Qualification: the Realm of Values,” denies 
that the universe is hostile or even neutral toward the 
presence or conservation of ideal values, and though 
evil unquestionably exists, the wise man will look upon 
it as the black squares upon a white chessboard. This 
universe is a “sacramental universe,” one in which 
spiritual realities break through a material medium, 
like the connotations of a written or spoken word, and 
this realm of spiritual realities, this “Over-world of 
higher order than we can see or touch,” is the sphere 
of absolute values, of Beauty, of Truth, of Conscience, 
and of Love. 

In the last lecture, “Intimations of an Over-World 
of Reality,” Rufus Jones argues that since each indi- 
vidual. mind has a miniature over-world of its own, 
“not composed of cortex neurons or of vibrations,” 
there is an Over-World of Mind, in which we share 
when we experience “the intrinsic values of Beauty, or 
of Moral Goodness which ought to be, or of Truth 
which is eternally, inevitably true, or of Love for 
Love’s sake.” With this Over-World of Spirit, this 
Nature deeply interfused with Spirit, men and women 
in the past have had direct communion, and have felt 
the influx of new power, and though the descriptions of 
their experiences may not give us the same power, the 
fact of that Power remains. In spite of the present 
“widespread depression of the value and significance of 
human life itself,” and in spite of our lack of specific 
‘tangible data on immortality and our ability to im- 
agine the conditions of immortality, this universe is 


going somewhere, means something, and the spirit of 
man enters upon an eternal life “that opens expan- 
sively into the Life of God—the Over-World of Spirit— 
that takes on amplitude and that shares with God in 
the spiritual tasks of his expanding creation.” 

This book, like all essays on immortality, including 
Plato’s, carries no power of logical conviction. If one 
already has faith in immortality, one enjoys such 
essays and is comforted by them; if not, one is annoyed 
by the baseless assumptions. There are also men to 
whom, in the world’s present abyss of misery and error, 
the dismissal of evil as black squares on a white chess- 
board may seem willful self-hypnotism, men who find 
the exuberant faith of Emerson and Browning unreal 
and unsatisfying. 

Such a problem is always raised by any book that 
looks steadfastly on the brighter aspects of human 
affairs. I remember a discussion in a class at Harvard 
on the relative lasting powers of Bridges’ Testament of 
Beauty and Hardy’s Dynasts, both of them admittedly 
poems of first-rate importance. Bridges, as you may 
remember, argues along exactly the same line as Rufus 
Jones, defending the great Ideas, the wonder of man’s 
soul, and Hardy paints a black, hopeless picture in 
which men are puppets in the hands of sportive gods. 
Dr. Spencer finally concluded that any work which 
upholds the dignity of man is likely to last longer, be 
beloved of more men than a work of equal literary 
value which denies the dignity of man’s soul and its 
conflicts. For a man of great heart and human sym- 
pathy optimism is not easy, and its achievement often 
is the product of deep spiritual turmoil, his “apparent 
grace was won by discipline of deadly strife.” It is 
easier to look down than up, easier to defame than 
praise, easier to envisage an Inferno than a Paradiso. 
And I for one cheer when a man of heroic stature 
attests his faith in something beyond this world, for 
I can see this world, cannot escape it, and I know that 
I could not fight the good fight without the conviction 
that I am something besides a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms which will be as dust. 

One striking feature of Rufus Jones’ confession of 
faith in immortality is its complete lack of Christian- 
ity, and even God himself is equated with the “Over- 
World.” This Over-World, this Universal Mind, how- 
ever much it may resemble the highest aspirations of 
man and however closely the human mind may bridge 
the gap between it and material nature, this Over- 
World is a philosophic and not a religious conception. 
It is a conception tenable by anyone of educated mind 
and philosophical bent, Christian or pagan. For cer- 
tain types of mind this abstract Over-World can pos- 
sibly call forth genuine worship, and yet, though it 
might cause many a subtle and heated debate, it will 
raise few martyrs, find few men willing to die for it. 
I am reminded of Paul Elmer More’s words in his 
Pages from an Ozford Diary: “The only men who have 
pretended to know God in his essence are the meta- 
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physical heretics who think that the goal of religion is 
absolute reason, and the mystics who think it is abso- 
lute nonreason. The orthodox theologians may have 
been betrayed into extravagant language, but the God 
of their worship, and in reality of their thought, was 
no logical abstraction; he was a Person, the author of 
Providence, the hearer of Prayer, the Father of the 
Living Christ. The mystery of God may be un- 
fathomable, his power and majesty beyond reckoning; 
his ways not as our ways; but if he is a God, he is not 
absolute or infinite.” 

When one of the accepted leaders of Quakerism in 
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a public address on the immortality of the human soul 
leaves out Christ and Christianity, the warm, life-giv- 
ing, personal power of religion, it is small wonder that 
men ask “Is Quakerism as now followed a Christian 
religion?” Stronger, stronger the query rises: just how 
far social action is an outcome of religious conviction, 
just how often it becomes an escape from the deeper 
responsibilities of religion, the ultimate relation of man 
and Christ. Rufus Jones might well defend his posi- 
tion by personifying his Over-World, but there is little 
in his public confession of faith on immortality that is 
unmistakably, uniquely Christian. 


Pages from My South American Diary 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE sun was low on the horizon when the S. S. 
Brazil made her way up the winding Santos 
- Channel to the greatest coffee port in the world. From 
a porthole window we watched the palm-dotted shores 
with rolling hills in the hinterland break slowly into 
view through the gray morning mist. 

Santos, a typical sweltering port south of the equa- 
tor, is a city of one hundred thirty-six thousand and 
is built on the flat marshland of an island. Before 
the war, ships of every nationality could be seen along 
the three miles of docks, loading coffee to be taken to 
the distant parts of the world. Today, the United 
States buys 65 per cent of all coffee produced in 
Brazil. 

The road from Santos to Sao Paulo is one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The distance is about 
fifty miles, and one can make the trip either by train 
or automobile. Being colored-moving-picture fans, 
we decided to rent a car and proceeded in very bad 
Spanish to drive a bargain with the Portuguese owner 
of a new Cadillac standing outside the Custom House. 

We quickly drove through the crowded market 
place with stalls piled high with delicious fruit and 
an abundance of fresh vegetables. We narrowly missed 
hitting trucks loaded with watermelons and crates of 
oranges, and fat, perspiring colored women with great 
bunches of green bananas balanced on their curly 
heads. Street urchins played dice in any convenient 
corner, while beggars held out broken cups for alms. 
The narrow streets presented an ever-changing picture 
of color, humanity and squalor. Santos used to be a 
“white man’s grave,” but today extensive improve- 
ments have been made by the construction of modern 
buildings, splendid avenues and delightful suburbs 
along the seashore. Santos is even becoming a favorite 
holiday resort for the business people of Sao Paulo. 

For ten miles we traveled over a straight flat road 
lined on either side by banana plantations. Occasion- 
ally the road crossed over a canal or stream, on the 
tide of which brown men, stripped to the waist, pushed 
wide flat-bottomed boats with long bamboo poles. The 
road soon began to twist and wind like a Brazilian 
snake as we began to climb up Monte-Serrat. Up and 
up we drove to an altitude of over three thousand feet, 
and from every bend on the road we saw a more mag- 


nificent panorama of the great green valley below, 
crisscrossed with rivers and canals and melting into 
the green water of the South Atlantic. 

Brazil is world famous for its orchids, and on the 
road to Sao Paulo we drove through forests where 
orchids grew as numerously as the bluebells in the 
woods of Kew Gardens. 

Sao Paulo is a city of skyscrapers, wide boulevards 
and plazas, and is as sophisticated as any North Ameri- 
can city. It is the second largest city in Brazil, with 
a population of a million and a half. With Moscow 
and Los Angeles, it ranks as one of the fastest growing 
cities in the world. The Paulistas are proud of their 
city, and many of them boast that before long Sao 
Paulo will be the greatest city in South America. Com- 
mercially, Sao Paulo is the heart of Brazil, and today 43 
per cent of Brazil’s total manufacturing production is 
to be found in the factories of Braz, Mooca and Lapa, 
three suburbs of Sao Paulo. While we were visiting 
friends in the city, Sao Paulo opened its own Indus- 
trial Exhibition, which was a miniature New York 
World’s Fair. 

The whole city teems with life and a vigor and 
freshness not to be found in any other South American 
city. From the top of the Martinelli Building, the 
city appears to grow as one looks down upon the new 
office buildings in the Triangle and the rising sky- 
scrapers, dazzling white against a blue sky. Below we 
looked upon the broad Viaducto de Cha, across which 
flowed a steady stream of American automobiles head- 
ing for the Praca do Patriarcha. Near by is the new 
and magnificent headquarters of the Sao Paulo Tram- 
way, Light and Power Company, Limited, an imposing 
building conceived in the classic style. Away in the 
distance is the great stadium holding over one hun- 
dred thousand people and rows of suburban villas 
whose back windows look out on range upon range 
of low rolling hills. Of course, we visited the famous 
Butantan Institute, a snake farm, and had tea in 
Mappin’s, a magnificent English department store. 
Grace Moore was to give a concert that week at the 
Theatre Municipal, and the film, “That Night in Rio,” 
was being shown at the Metro. 

It is an eight-hour trip by fast two-coach Diesel 
train from Sao Paulo to Rio de Janeiro. The first part 
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of the journey is through the coffee country and acre 
upon acre of fragrant orange groves. Our fast little 
train also sped its way through acres of rice fields and 
along the banks of a river winding its way through 
pasture land which reminded me of the green fields of 
Devonshire or the Mohawk Valley. 

It was dark when we arrived in Rio. Standing high 
upon Corcovado stood the illuminated figure of the 
Christus with his hands stretched out in blessing and 
compassion over the darkened city. Our hotel looked 
over the beautiful harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and from 
our little balcony we watched the lights of this fairy 
city twinkle in the blackness of night. To our right 
stood the Sugar Loaf like a sentinel on guard at the 
harbor entrance. Along the Avenida Rio Branco the 
burgesses of Rio enjoyed the cool evening air or sipped 
coffee in the cafes. On the yellow sands of Copacabana 
Beach, dark-eyed senoritas and sunbrowned young 
men glided towards the shore on the breast of white- 
foamed Atlantic breakers. From the Casino da Urea 
came the sound of a rumba and the whirl of the 
roulette wheels. Rio de Janeiro is not only the federal 
capital of the United States of Brazil, it is also the 
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playground of the Americas. The tourist, unless he is 
very careful, is apt to sail away from Rio with a lop- 
sided idea of Brazil and her many problems unless he 
remembers that just as New York City is not the 
United States of America, so Rio de Janeiro is not the 
United States of Brazil. 

The potential wealth and raw materials of Brazil 
leave one gasping for breath. In territory the United 
States of Brazil are larger than the United States of 
America. The population of Brazil is estimated at 
forty-four million today, but at the present rate of 
increase will double itself in less than twenty-three 
years. Experts predict that the flow of immigrants 
from Europe is passing from the United States to Bra- 
zil. The day is not far distant when Brazil will take 
over the leadership of Latin America from the Argen- 
tine. On the other hand, the problems facing the 
republic are stupendous. Over 70 per cent of her peo- 
ple are still illiterate and whole communities are cut 
off from centers of civilization. The three outstanding 
needs of Brazil today are: a stable, progressive govern- 
ment; an increase in transportation facilities; and a 
steady flow of immigrants from Europe. 


The Liberal’s Threefold Task 


Donald G. Lothrop 


HE other day, lecturing before the membership of 

a liberal organization, a professor at the Harvard 
Law School in analyzing the causes of this war stated 
that “the North Germans were congenital barbari- 
ans.” He went on to call for the policing of Germany 
by outside forces. Certainly his remedy for the world’s 
present disease was consistent with his diagnosis. 

On December 25—Christmas Day—Bishop Cassidy 
of Fall River was reported in a Boston newspaper to 
have said, “Now the great yellow race is sweeping out, 
threatening all continents, all civilization, with its 
barbarism.” 

Here in these two examples we have a racial inter- 
pretation of this war—a sort of Hitlerism in reverse 
gear. This approach to the great world struggle now 
going on is charged with danger. It isn’t enough to 
point out the superficial elements of untruth in these 
dictums, such as the fact that fighting with us, shoul- 
der to shoulder, are not only the brown men of the 
Philippines, but also the hundreds of millions of yellow 
Chinese whose resistance to tyranny and imperial 
power for over ten years has won the admiration and 
sympathy of the world. 

Not only does the bishop grossly err. The professor 
forgets so easily that at no time under free elections in 
Germany did Hitler ever win a majority, and further, 
it was precisely in Hamburg—North Germany—where 
Hitler won the least support. He forgets the hundreds 
of thousands of Germans who gave their lives in the 
dungeons of the Nazis for democracy and freedom, the 
thousands who have been guillotined, and the many 
more whose bodies have borne the lash of the terror. 

Without doubt we need a more thorough interpre- 
tation of the present conflict than the racial one, which 


could quite easily gain credence in wide masses of the 
people and thus corrupt the outcome in the days ahead. 

Liberals have a special function: otherwise they 
lose their identity and their opportunity to affect the 
future. If, on the one hand, they see no good whatso- 
ever in the present struggle, they tend to cut them- 
selves off from the currents of history. They become 
slaves to a dogma, to a picture of a world that does not 
exist. If, on the other hand, liberals maintain a posi- 
tion which is identical with that of the professional 
“patrioteer,” of the militarist, or of the popular moral- 
ist, then there is no group or section of the community 
which is prepared to bring out of the existing situation 
the potential good. Liberals have a great task in this 
crisis. The forces which are at work in the world pro- 
vide, as never before, the stuff out of which to build a 
better order on a world scale. It would be a tragedy 
if liberals did not rise to the occasion and fulfill the 
role which destiny has placed in our hands. 

There are three aspects of the liberal’s task today. 
First, to provide a true interpretation of the world 
conflict. Second, to choose wisely the means of vic- 
tory. And third, to keep before mankind the goals 
and purposes without which the suffering and the sac- 
rifice are meaningless and in vain. 

Let us take the first aspect of the task before us. It 
is not enough merely to criticize the false interpreta- 
tions of the conflict, not enough to point out and 
expose the errors of logic or fact committed by popular 
commentators like the professor and the bishop. 
Rather is it necessary to provide a more ample and 
realistic interpretation—one which sheds more light, 
one which makes clearer the many obscure pages of 
our contemporary history. There falls upon the liberal 
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this tremendous burden of education. If we fail in 
this task, we shall not have laid the foundations of a 
better world. In fact, the very remedies which we 
will apply—the programs of action in the postwar 
world—are so intimately tied up with the diagnosis of 
the disease that, if the diagnosis is incorrect, every 
remedy will be wrong. What we do depends, to a great 
extent, upon what we believe, and thus the importance 
of what we believe to be true about the nature of this 
world battle is fundamental. 

We have seen two examples of the racial interpre- 
tation. Race egotism is so much a part of our uncon- 
scious selves that it will find many converts. Another 
interpretation is the nationalistic. This position sees 
the struggle simply as one between nations—one nation 
or group of nations fighting for new power and pelf, 
and the other to retain what they have. In the mind 
of the generous this means a conflict of culture, of 
national traditions, a fight for the things which make 
a nation precious to its children and which have en- 
deared it to the hearts of its citizens. This is the 
most common point of view and undoubtedly contains 
a portion of the truth. It is the official position of 
many who support their nation at the present time. 
For those who have opposed resistance to aggression, 
the name for it is imperialism—the struggle for mar- 
kets, for raw materials, for living space, for investment 
possibilities, not only for those nations which either do 
not have them or think that they do not, but also for 
those who fight to retain what they have even if that 
be but their homes and fields, as in Poland or Denmark 
or Norway. These things, they say, are not worth the 
price of the blood and the suffering which is war. 

There is a tendency on the part of the people who 
reason thus to go back to 1914 and draw parallels with 
the First World War and hence to conclude an equality 
with this one. I certainly sympathize with this point 
of view. There is some truth in it as there is in the 
point of view of the nationalist interpretation. I most 
certainly agree with their characterization of the First 
World War. I believe, with them, that the little band 
of senators who voted their opposition to America’s 
entry were correct. G. P. Gootch, Sidney B. Fay, and 
Harry Elmer Barnes were correct when in the postwar 
years they exposed the imperialistic nature of that 
conflict. However, no thoughtful person, no person 
who has followed faithfully the lugubrious happenings 
of our recent world history, can mechanically apply 
yesterday’s formula to today’s situation. “New times, 
new needs”—‘“New occasions teach new duties—time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” 

This leads me to propose an alternative or third 
interpretation of the meaning of this war—an analysis 
whieh I believe answers more questions and sends 
more light into the dark corners of contemporary events 
than the first two. This I will call the realistic inter- 
pretation and one which must be the foundation of the 
liberal approach and the point of departure for a lib- 
eral program of action. 

This is a war between International Fascism and 
International Social Democracy. It is characterized 
by its truly international character—the disappearance 
of national barriers between the partisans of one side 
and those of another. Nazism is but the German form 
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of Fascism which, in its essence, is the attempt to 
destroy the machinery of social change which is best 
fulfilled under the conditions of political democracy. 
We have seen the destruction of democracy in Italy 
and the institution of Fascism with the help of Ameri- 
can money in the form of loans and credits. In the 
case of Germany, the republic became a menace to 
those who desired to arrest the march of social change 
to a more equitable order. Without doubt Hitler’s 
party received aid not only from Thyssen but also 
from England, France and the United States. In Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer’s Germany Sets Back the Clock and in 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary there is ample testimony. 
The German people did not at any time, under condi- 
tions of freedom, choose the Nazis. Hitler was called 
in by Von Hindenburg, who was so old that he didn’t 
know what he was doing and hence could be directed 
by others to perform the task of destroying the German 
Republic. Having achieved this, the forces of Inter- 
national Fascism destroyed in a bath of blood the 
last vestiges of democracy in Austria. Despite the 
existence of the international machinery of the League 
of Nations, which could have prevented Mussolini 
from crushing the people of Ethiopia, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen connived at and abetted his aims. This 
was done because it was feared that unless Mussolini 
was successful, Italian Fascism was doomed. 

Spain is the classic example of similar international 
collusion. Franco, even with Hitler and Mussolini, 
could not crush the Spanish Republic. It was neces- 
sary for the American State Department, along with 
the Foreign Office of England, to come to the rescue of 
Fascism. Alvarez del Vayo, foreign minister of Spain, 
speaking only last month, shed vital light on this little 
known phase of the death struggle of a sister republic. 
After speaking of the aid given to Franco by Hitler 
and Mussolini, he said, ““Nevertheless we held out for 
three years. And let me remind you that had it not 
been for a political maneuver—the outbreak of the war 
in Europe would have found us still fighting. It was 
the revolt against the Negrin Government of a general 
encouraged by the French and British agents of ap- 
peasement in Madrid that finally broke our resistance.” 

Fascism knows no race, no nationality, no religion. 
Neither the Germans nor the Italians nor the Japanese 
have a monopoly of it. It is international in character. 
It has simply used these people for its own ends and 
is as much their enemy as it is ours. 

We thus discover certain fundamental differences 
in this war which did not exist in 1914. Among these 
differences are, first, the source of atrocity stories. As 
Lord Ponsonby has well shown in his little book, 
Falsehoods in Wartime, those of 1914-1918 were manu- 
factured by the governments and related to the people 
in order to whip up their desire to fight. In this strug- 
gle we find the atrocity stories coming not from gov- 
ernments but from the people—those who fled the castor 
oil squads of Mussolini and the Gestapo’s concentra- 
tion camps. They come from the workers, the intel- 
lectuals, the professional people, the members of minor- 
ity parties, from religious groups, men and women who 
have brought with them the visible marks cut into 
their bodies by the lash of terror. 

The second vital difference is the source of the will 
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to fight. In 1914 the governments did not hesitate to 
go into battle. In many cases the people opposed the 
war, or at least were lethargic and indifferent. In our 
present struggle, the source of resistance comes from 
the people. The Polish people offered heroic resist- 
ance, even when the government fled. Even when the 
officers made their exit, the people’s organizations in 
Warsaw, under Mayor Starezynski, held out for two 
weeks of constant siege—an air bombing and artillery 
fire so intense that 80 per cent of the buildings in that 
large city were either destroyed or damaged. Fascists 
who have lost their sense of country, who do not under- 
stand the well springs of patriotism, could not under- 
stand this. Such a foolish thing to fight and die against 
odds which were overwhelming! This heroic stand gave 
the British people a long needed awakening. They 
awoke as from a dead sleep during which the Empire’s 
defenses had been undermined and their sister democ- 
racies had been terribly weakened. No government 
would have dared to refuse to fulfill the obligations of 
the pact with Poland. It would have been unseated 
and then who could tell what would happen. So 
Chamberlain hung on. Once having taken that road, 
there was to be no turning back now. 

For years the Soviet Union had attempted to get 
the nations to collectivize their security. Offer after 
offer was made. Litvinov had pleaded, had suggested, 
had led. He failed. Now the Soviets had taken the 
path of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. This placed the people 
on their own. Americans, Frenchmen, Englishmen 
would have to win their own security now. It was 
another means of achieving that collaboration with 
China and the democracies for which the Soviet Union 
had so long endeavored. We could have worked it out 
and saved the peace. Now we have worked it out in 
blood, and sweat and tears. 

The great industrialists of France, the Comite de 
Forge, the monarchists, certain sections of the clerical 
hierarchy, many leading politicians feared the victory 
of France and the defeat of Hitler more than war itself. 
They knew that in successfully resisting the Nazis they 
would be releasing the democratic forces of the people. 
This they would not do. Thus they chose Hitler—not 
because they had to but because they wanted to. 

Even with the rapid advance of the Nazis, they 
could, with the aid of the French and British fleets, 
have taken a major portion of their armies to North- 
ern France and continued the fight. This was suggested 
by Churchill. Instead of acting on this offer, Weygand 
deliberately lied when he told the Cabinet that a revolt 
had taken place in Paris and that the only thing to 
do was to negotiate with Hitler for an immediate 
peace. 

We here in America are not without sin. We broke 
the Treaty of Versailles and sold airplanes to the 
Hitler regime. We armed Japan and supplied her with 
scrap metal for her bombs and shells, with reserve 
supplies of gasoline and fuel oil, for her years of con- 
stant destruction of Chinese cities and the mass mur- 
der of millions of her people. We have in our State 
Department men who, if they haven’t known it, were 
at least acting as if they were the friends of Fascism. 
We did not live up to a treaty we had with Spain 
which provided for trade which we denied her in her 
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epic struggle. These men have played the game of 
appeasement, without which International Fascism 
would have died stillborn. It may well be that those 
who lie dead in Pearl Harbor lie there because our 
armed forces really thought that the appeasers in the 
State Department would handle successfully the Japa- 
nese allies of Hitler. It is not a happy thought, 
and yet the millions now dead and the millions 
wounded and maimed of other lands, including Ger- 
many, have but reaped the fruits of a program of action 
which was similar, and the consequences of which were 
inevitable. Why should we be an exception? We are 
not. None can escape. 

Fascism has international roots. It cannot be ex- 
plained by racisms, nationalisms or personalities. It 
cuts through all countries and races. The guilt is mu- 
tual. We share it. The blood has long ago stained us. 
There is not only this conscious development of it 
which I have heretofore described. There is another 
kind of support closer home. Here is Martin Nie- 
moeller, now in a Nazi prison because, at last, he chose 


to resist. When the Nazis commenced their anti- 
Semitic activities Niemoeller did not object. When 
they destroyed democracy, he was indifferent. Only 


when at last they touched not God’s children but the 
hem of his robe, did Niemoeller cry out. He had for- 
gotten “the least of these, my brethren.” Only as we 
protect the least from injustice and tyranny can we 
save ourselves. “No man liveth unto himself alone.” 
Yet by our indifference, our lack of moral vision and 
sensitivity have we fertilized and ploughed the ground 
for seeds of Fascism to grow and fructify into war, 
destruction and misery. 

There are those who think that by crying peace 
we hold out salvation to the world. Though the 
motive be pure, and the heart be as a heart of gold, 
that will not do. Peace is inseparable from freedom. 
Peace is linked by bands of steel to justice. Peace 
has its preconditions and only those who fulfill them 
can produce the peace. Not he who cries “Peace, 
Peace, will enter into the kingdom of Peace, but he 
who knows and who creates the roads which conduct 
to Peace.” 

This war is the price we are paying for not awak- 
ening to the suffering of others. Our awakening was 
delayed too long. We waited until we were directly 
affected. Many persons tried to bring home to us the 
shrunken nature of the world, the laws of social inter- 
dependence, but we would not listen as a people. With 
our pleasure cars, movies, baseball, bridge, liquor, the 
many things which satisfy the flesh, we went merrily 
on. We did not hear the scream of bombs in Man- 
churia and Jehol, in Shanghai and Nanking. We still 
liked to feel and to look at silk stockings. The black 
people of Ethiopia cried aloud to God when Musso- 
lini’s son dropped mustard gas for their bare feet to 
walk upon. We did not hear their cries—not enough 
of us. At Guernica and Madrid, at Barcelona and at 
Badajoz, there were the cries of women and children 
wounded and killed by bombs and mown down, two 
thousand of them, in cold blood by machine guns, But 
they were Reds. And those who would help them, 
they were Reds too. And so we passed them by—that 
is, most of us. 
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The dull thuds of men being beaten—whipped by 
rubber hose, clubbed, tortured and _ crucified—these 
sounds came to our ears from Dachau, Oranienburg 
and other prisons in the Third Reich, but they were 
only Jews, or only Socialists, or Communists, or even 
democrats. Besides, Versailles was evil and Hitler was 
only trying to rectify its injustice. Still more, he had 
put the trades-unions in their place and shut the 
mouths of pacifist preachers, and had given the trades 
back to white men. Maybe that was what was needed 
anyhow! 

A causal chain cannot be broken unless the link 
which ties it to ourselves is broken first, for that is 
what we have in our power to do, and we have the 
power. Injustice mated to injustice will produce still 
more and come to us some day for its pay check—to 
collect from us for the work we sent it out to do. That 
time has come, as come it must. 

We go forward in the struggle then—not against 
Germany, not against Italy, nor Japan, but against 
International Fascism which happens to be in posses- 
sion of those countries. We do not doubt of victory. 
But if I am not interested in peace without freedom, 
neither am I interested in victory without it. The 
means we take to achieve victory will determine its 
nature. In so far as the victory over Fascism is accom- 
plished with the aid of the German people, the Italian 
people and the Japanese people, to that extent will the 
outcome be democratic. If these peoples become our 
allies, the cries for vengeance will be stilled—the hate 
generated by the Gestapo will be diminished and the 
bases for co-operation rather than control will be laid. 
A real danger arises if the forces of victory come only 
from without. Complete power is corruptive. Shared 
power is the basis for honesty in international affairs. 

It is the task of the liberal to achieve this insight 
and to work toward its accomplishment. A democratic 
victory requires a two-front war. One war all of tradi- 
tion will fight; the other war requires understanding, 
appreciation of the true nature of the struggle. Politi- 
cal devices must be used. The development of edu- 
cation by way of the short-wave radio. The “V” cam- 
paign is but a beginning in the development of a demo- 
cratic fifth column in all the countries under the heel 
of Fascism. There is no question but that the phi- 
losophy of the Fascists is thin, without depth, that it 
has no roots in the people. It cannot compare with 
the universal truths of the democratic revolution which 
are “liberty, equality and fraternity.” Here is an ap- 
peal which is at once political, social and _ spiritual. 
The people of Germany, Italy and Japan need help 
and encouragement in order that they may prepare 
themselves for the task of the overthrow of their Fas- 
cist regimes—regimes which hold them in subjection, 
subservience and terror. Instead of assisting them to 
create freedom, which means political democracy, to 
create equality, which is social democracy, and to cre- 
ate fraternity, which is religious democracy, we have 
as a world penalized their efforts and assisted in every 
way their enemies. All the things which we refused 
to grant to the German Republic and to the Spanish 
Republic, we permitted to Hitler and to Franco. The 
reverse must be made to come true. 

A start has been made in the recognition of the 
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free governments of the occupied countries. England 
is ahead of us in this respect. We should immediately 
recognize the Free French and cut loose from Vichy. 
If we had done this right after the delivery of France 
to Hitler by the French Fascists, we could have saved 
French Indo-China and Syria. The general in charge 
of the forces in Syria is reported to have said that he 
wanted to cast his lot with democracy but that he 
could not oppose the greatest democracy in the world, 
the U. S. A., which had recognized Vichy and not 
De Gaulle. 

Liberals should work for the recognition of a free 
government of Germany and of Italy, of Korea, of 
Japan. These groups could then carry on a real cam- 
paign for winning the war on the political front. It 
would encourage the peoples of these countries and 
help to create in them the confidence that they would 
be treated with justice and equity. Hitler has at- 
tempted to endow the German people with the belief 
that only with the success of Nazism will there be secu- 
rity for Germany. This is an important weapon in his 
hands—but a weapon which can be taken away from 
him. 

The agelong battle to fulfill democracy within is 
one which at this time becomes a patriotic duty. Lib- 
erals have in this respect the greatest opportunity in 
modern history. 


CARELESS DEVOTIONS 


But when we consider with a religious seriousness 
the manifold weaknesses of the strongest devotions in 
time of Prayer, it is a sad consideration. I throw my- 
self down in my chamber, and I call in and invite God 
and His Angels thither, and when they are there, I 
neglect God and His Angels for the noise of a fly, for 
the rattling of a coach, for the whining of a door; I talk 
on, in the same posture of praying; eyes lifted up; knees 
bowed down as though I prayed to God; and if God or 
His Angels should ask me, when I thought last of God 
in that prayer, I cannot tell: Sometimes I find that I 
had forgotten what I was about, but when I began to 
forget it, I cannot tell. A memory of yesterday’s pleas- 
ures, a fear of to-morrow’s dangers, a straw under my 
knee, a noise in mine ear, a light in mine eye, an any 
thing, a nothing, a fancy, a Chimera in my brain, 
troubles me in my prayer. So certainly is there noth- 
ing, nothing in spiritual things, perfect in this world. 

Joun Donne (1573-1631) 


KANT ON GOOD WILL 


Nothing in the whole world, or even outside of the 
world, can possibly be regarded as good without limita- 
tion except a good will. No doubt it is a good and de- 
sirable thing to have intelligence, sagacity, judgment, 
and other intellectual gifts, by whatever name they may 
be called; it is also good and desirable in many respects 
to possess by nature such qualities as courage, resolu- 
tion, and perseverance; but all these gifts of nature may 
be in the highest degree pernicious and hurtful, if the 
will which directs them, or what is called the character, 
is not itself good. 

IMMANUEL Kant (1724-1804) 
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Alleluia ! 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OME time ago in Connecticut I met a charming 

little girl whose name was Alice Louise; but every- 
body called her Ally Lou. She had two golden pig- 
tails, which I very much liked as soon as I saw them 
and I thought they deserved a lovelier name. She 
also had lots of ideas in her head, which I liked very 
much. 

When Ally Lou was smaller than she is now, she 
went to church on Easter Sunday with her father and 
mother. Ally Lou was very interested; she sat quietly; 
she noticed a great many things; she did what the 
other people did when they rose to sing and knelt to 
pray. 

Ally Lou knew the Lord’s Prayer and she said it 
when the others did. One hymn she knew, too, and 
she sang it quite well and loudly. She looked at her 
father, who was singing loudly—rather too loudly, 
Mother thought; but Ally Lou liked loud singing and 
was not old enough to be embarrassed, as one some- 
times is when one’s father does things which other 
fathers don’t. 

But best of all Ally Lou liked the clear singing of 
the choir, who all were boys and men. Her mother and 
father could not quite understand why she was so ex- 
cited about it. Indeed, she went a little red, and 
clutched her mother’s hand; and Mother nodded and 
smiled, as mothers do when they are pleased that their 


children are happy but are not sure what they are so 
happy about. 

When church was over, Ally Lou could hardly wait 
to say something; and, as soon as they were in the car, 
she said: “Mummy! Mummy! You didn’t tell me 
those singers were going to sing about me.” 

Mother said, “Why, Ally Lou, what do you mean?” 

Ally Lou said, “Didn’t you hear them singing: 
Ally Lou here, Ally Lou here?” 

Mother said, “Oh, darling, of course it sounded 
just like your name; but really they were praising God 
for the victory of his Heavenly Child. Alleluia means 
Praise, Praise; and on this Easter Day everybody wants 
to praise God for his Heavenly Child, who is with us 
always.” 

Ally Lou’s face fell. Then she said, “I’m Ally Lou; 
but I’m only an earthly child; so nobody sings for 
me.” 

Mother said, “You’re an earthly child, I’m glad to 
say; but sometimes earthly children behave in a quite 
heavenly way.” 

“Do I?” asked Ally Lou. 

And before Mother could answer, Father said, “Once 
in a while.” 

“What do you do then?” said Ally Lou. 

And suddenly, although he was driving, Father 
sang louder than ever, “Alleluia! Alleluia!” 


A New Crucifixion 
Walton W. Rankin 


NE of the common practices of Christians in the 

Lenten season is to reflect on the sufferings of 
Christ, his crucifixion and death. In addition to recall- 
ing Christ’s temptation in the wilderness, Lent sum- 
mons up the events of the last days of Jesus’ earthly 
life. In the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, Christians 
will discern a prototype of world events today. 

The confronting of Pontius Pilate by Jesus was one 
of those dramatic moments in history which sum up in 
a single instant the ways of men over thousands of 
years. The fundamental conflict was not between 
Jesus and the Jews, but between Jesus and the Roman 
authority. There should be no confusion on this point. 
Modern critical and historical scholarship have relieved 
Christians of the unfortunate and painful notion that 
the Jews were responsible for the execution of Jesus, 
a notion which has persisted for hundreds of years. 
The blame for the crucifixion is fixed solely and 
squarely on Pilate. 

Crucifixion was the Roman method of execution. 
Had Jesus been executed by the Jews (and it is known 
that at this time the Jews had the right of executing 
for religious offenses) he would have been stoned or 
decapitated. This fundamental fact, which cannot be 
reiterated too much or too often, should influence the 
Lenten meditations of Christians in 1942. 


In the trial, as in the crucifixion, of Jesus, there is 
a prefigurmg of what is happening in these times. 
Pilate in the Praetorium, backed by the emblems of 
the fasces, symbolizes the totalitarianism which is in 
our day seeking to crucify Jesus afresh. Pilate was 
typical of totalitarian authority in any age. He had 
no conception of, or desire to find out, what Jesus’ 
message was. : 

For Pilate religion, in so far as it entered his life, 
was an affair of the state, to be administered by the 
state, in the interest of the state. As far as Jesus was 
concerned, there was only one thing which Pilate 
wished to know, namely, whether Jesus had any pre- 
tensions to being “King of the Jews.” In the end 
Pilate preferred to believe that Jesus did wish to be- 
come King of the Jews and had him crucified. 

The religion which Jesus preached in the world 
was essentially the religion of democracy. Its char- 
acteristic notes were freedom, equality, brotherhood. 
It spoke of the infinite worth of every individual human 
person and of God as the earnest Father of forgiving 
love. 

To the pagans of old and to the Nazis and 
Fascists of today this religion is unintelligible, mean- 
ingless. Hatred of democracy inevitably carries with 
it a hatred of the Christian religion. 
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The lines laid down in the struggle are clear. The 
mere temporary accommodation which Nazism and 
Fascism have made in some quarters with Christian 
churches should mislead no one as to the ultimate out- 
come. If Nazism and Fascism win the total victory 
to which they aspire, it is the end of the church and 
of Christianity. The two cannot coexist in this world, 
and he who cannot see this is incapable of seeing 
anything. 

Already the new Pontius Pilates are at work in 
their task of crucifixion. The gaping wounds of de- 
stroyed cities, with their ruined homes, hospitals and 
churches; the refugees hounded and tortured and killed 
wherever the Nazi terror has spread; the libraries and 
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museums burned and bombed—all these things are 
nails driven anew into the body of Christ. 

Out of the tragic plight of the victims of Nazi 
aggression, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Ruma- 
nia, and now Bulgaria, comes a cry for deliverance, as 
of captives pleading for release from the dungeon of 
a cruel monster. Not least among these captives is the 
Christian church, and its pain-racked voice is calling 
upon Christians in all the free countries of the world 
for sympathy and help, for unless deliverance comes 
Christianity will be as completely obliterated in Europe 
as ever it was in Asia and North Africa under the 
Mohammedan conquests.—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A Source of Religious Malevolence 
George K. Morlan 


RGANIZED anti-Semitism is often the result of 

“Christian” teachings and the Bible itself, though 
even Jesus was a Jew. So was the mother of Jesus, 
strange as that may seem to Coughlinites and their 
ilk. So were Matthew, Mark, Luke, Peter, Paul and 
John. So were the other first Christians. Moreover, 
the multitudes who responded to Christ’s teachings 
were Jews. The multitudes followed him, the Bible 
says, and these multitudes were not Irishmen or Ital- 
ians; they were not Englishmen, Germans, Catholics 
or Protestants. They were Jews. 

The sources of racial bigotry are numerous, but the 
least excusable are the slurs in the chapter headings 
of many editions of the New Testament. In numerous 
editions of the King James version, and in the official 
Roman Catholic Douay version, there are headings 
that are calculated to stir up hatred and prejudice. 
For example, in a title of the Douay version, “John 
sends his disciples to Christ, who upbraids the Jews 
with their incredulity . . .” but in the chapter itself 
there are no references to Jews. Indeed, Jesus said, 
“There hath not risen among them that are born of 
women a greater than John the Baptist”’—a Jew. 
Jesus was criticizing certain people, and the fact that 
they happened to be Jews was irrelevant. He did not 
call them Jews or condemn them as Jews; nor was he 
repudiating the great heritage from which he came. 

In the King James version edited by the American 
revision committee, 1901, the heading at the top of 
the page of the same passage reads, “Messengers from 
the Baptist. Jesus extols him.’ This heading fits 
what follows, but the term “Jews” in the Douay ver- 
sion (and in other Protestant versions) repeats the 
invidious comparison between Jews and Nordics that 
was far from the spirit of universal brotherhood that 
Jesus taught. This racial coloration was added much 
later, but unfortunately descriptive headings such as 
this one continue to poison the minds of normally 
decent people and distort the meaning and tone of all 
that follows by directing the mind-set of the reader. 

Mind-set determines interpretation. If a teacher 
asks a class “Who was James?” a student of religion 
might say that he was one of the disciples; a student of 
psychology, William James, the psychologist; a stu- 


dent of literature, Henry James, the novelist; and an- 
other might think of Jesse James. Each interprets 
James according to his previous experience and inter- 
est. A false title to a passage almost inevitably deter- 
mines the direction of the reader’s thought and thus 
distorts the meaning for all except the most scholarly 
and critical reader. 

Another heading, “The Jews conspire against 
Christ,” gives the impression that all Jews were perse- 
cuting Christ. Quite the contrary was true, for he 
had just made a triumphant entry into Jerusalem. The 
ordinary man on the street had hailed him as their 
king. The church officials did not like the enormous 
influence of this agitator who threatened their own 
power, and it was they who “conspired against Christ.” 
They happened to be Jews, but they were also priests, 
and their holding offices in the church was more sig- 
nificant than the fact that they were Jews, as was 
shown by the following Jesus had among Jews. The 
priests’ opposition to Jesus rose because their own 
“vested interests’ were being threatened. They did 
not oppose the Jew, Jesus, because he was a Jew or 
because they were Jews, and the use of “Jews” in the 
heading of the chapter is a vicious distortion. “The 
clergymen conspire against Christ” or “The bishops 
and cardinals conspire against Christ” would more 
nearly describe what actually occurred. 

It is not necessary to pretend that certain Jews did 
not persecute Jesus, but it is malicious to stir hatred 
for an entire people because of the acts of certain indi- 
viduals. We do not blame or hate the Romans for 
the cruel persecution of the first Christians by their 
emperors. Neither should the Jews be hated for the 
acts of some of their clergymen many centuries ago. 

The Catholic Bible from which we have been quot- 
ing has done a great deal of harm and has laid the 
foundation for the Christian Front, Social Justice, and 
other malignant enterprises of organizéd anti-Semitism. 
The newer Protestant editions of the Bible, that are 
printed so that people can enjoy the narrative in the 
same way that other books are read and enjoyed, do 
not have these pernicious captions, but the millions of 
Bibles that are distributed by Bible societies still carry 
these seeds of hate and may be said to have prepared 
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the soil for the growth of the Ku Klux Klan, Silver 
Shirts and other sinister movements. 

In the official Anglican version, printed in London, 
a heading in the fifteenth chapter of Mark reads, “suf- 
fereth the triumphant reproaches of the Jews.” In 
this terrible story of an ancient lynching, the Roman 
soldiers led Jesus away, and called together the whole 
band. The soldiers were the leaders during the lynch- 
ing, not the Jews. The soldiers clothed Jesus with 
purple and put a crown of thorns on his head, and 
they began to salute him with “Hail, King of the Jews!” 
The chief priests mocked him, and those that passed 
by railed at him. But there were others in back who 
did not rail at him—Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, and others, and the caption might 
just as well have read, “The Jews are sick at heart 
because their leader has been lynched.” 

The heading of the twenty-second chapter of Luke 
also repeats the slur of the Douay version: “The Jews 
conspire against Christ,” and in John there are many 
more captions referring to the Jews. Some of these 
are legitimate, showing the conflict between the tra- 
ditional religion and the radicalism of Jesus, though 
both the captions and the chapters themselves might 
be rephrased so that the universal conflict between 
custom and progress should not be hidden by descrip- 
tions of Jewish conflict. 

However, there can be no excuse for malignant 
captions that do not fairly describe what follows. If 
the sources of Christian charity are polluted in the 
springs of the Bible, Nazism may be defeated on the 
battlefields of Europe only to rise again in our own 
homes. 


Fullness of Mind 


OW often in the crowded window of some modern go- 
getter store one will read the sign: “If you do not see 
what you want in the window ask for it inside.” It is rather 
a challenging statement, dripping with Rotarian eagerness-to- 
serve and chock-full of promise. But alas, many who have 
yielded to its seductive invitation have learned thereafter to 
be, if not less superstitious, more skeptical of signs—which is 
bad for business. 

But how much greater is the calamity when promise out- 
runs fulfillment in the more intangible things of life. For 
example, who has not at some time been in the company of 
someone who, by chance remark or seeming insight, has stimu- 
lated expectancy in the minds of those present, but who when 
pressed for further light upon the subject had to confess—with 
more truth than did Will Rogers—‘“All I know is what I read 
in the papers.” 

The times in which we live, with their radio flashes, tabloid 
newspapers, multidigests, chatty books on deep subjects, and 
the Busy Man’s Bible, invite us all to shallowness. Which 
temptation, if we are to be adequately equipped, must be 
sternly resisted, since all the knowledge gained from such in- 
formation lunch-counters amounts to little more than mental 
window-dressing. 

There is vastly more social value and personal satisfaction 
in being, what Francis Bacon called, “a full man.” One who 
by the discipline of hard reading and clear thinking has ar- 
rived at honest convictions about God and Man, the World 
and Things. It was out of such fullness of mind that Jesus 
spake, and which explains in great part why he did so much 
good, and why the common people heard him gladly —Arthur 
Hopkinson in the Bulletin of the First Methodist Church, 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Death of C. A. Hallenbeck 


FTER an illness of about a year, Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, 

minister of the Kent, Ohio, church, died on the morning 

of February 13. He had been attending to his various duties 

during most of the year. His illness became of a serious 
nature about January 1. 

In addition to his many duties in connection with his 
church work, Mr. Hallenbeck was treasurer of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention and the acting president of the Mid-West 
Institute. 

Charles Arlington Hallenbeck was born October 30, 1889, 
in Hudson, N. Y. He graduated from the Hudson public 
school in 1910 and from Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
in 1914. In 1917, he graduated from the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary and received his master of arts degree 
from New York University in 1918. He had completed the - 
residence work for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Columbia University. 

He and Mrs. Hallenbeck were married in New Brunswick 
in 1918 at the conclusion of his school work, and from there 
they went to Scarsdale, N. Y., where he accepted the pastorate 
of the Dutch Reformed church. In February, 1920, he took 
the pastorate of the Hyde Park Reformed church of East 
Orange, N. J., remaining until September, 1921. 

In 1920, he also became dean of Buena Vista College at 
Storm Lake, Iowa, where he remained until he became assist- 
ant professor of political science at Akron University. 

In 1930, he answered a call to Scranton, Pa., where he be- 
came minister of the Universalist church. In 1934, he joined 
with other Protestant ministers of Scranton in attacking an 
alleged alliance between political leaders and the underworld. 
Seeking evidence against the police he was arrested in com- 
pany with a woman, alleged to be of the underworld and a 
police decoy, and an attempt was made to ruin his character. 
The newspapers and the ministers of Scranton stood by him, 
his own church supported him, and the grand jury completely 
ignored the charges. 

In 1937, he accepted a call to Kent, Ohio, his last pastorate. 

In the time Mr. Hallenbeck had charge of the Kent church 
it has been remodeled and presents an attractive appearance. 
A new organ and chimes were installed. 

He, along with Mrs. Hallenbeck, have worked tirelessly 
for the growth and expansion of the church. 

One of the unfinished tasks of his life was completing his 
thesis prior to receiving his doctor’s degree. He had planned 
to accomplish this before illness kept him from his reading and 
writing. 

A short service was conducted by Rev. George Cross 
Baner, D.D., of Akron on Friday afternoon, February 13. 
The body was taken to Cleveland for cremation following this. 
service. A memorial service was held in the Kent church Sun- 
day afternoon, February 22, at 3 p.m. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with bouquets of red carnations and pink 
gladioli. The two seven-branched brass candlesticks carried 
lighted candles on either side of the pulpit. Preceding the 
service the chimes were played and the amplifying system sent 
the music out over the city. Mrs. Celeste Hall was organist. 

The service was conducted by clergymen from various 
parts of the state. The Scripture lesson was read by Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley of Milford. Following this Mrs. Hall 
played two of Mr. Hallenbeck’s favorite hymns, one of these 
being played on the chimes. The prayer was given by Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk. 

Mr. Wilcox, minister of the Congregational church of Kent 
and president of the Kent Ministerial Association, spoke on. 
the contribution to the community life which Mr. Hallenbeck 
had made. He referred to the community Holy Week services 
of a year ago, when the chimes in the Universalist church 
were played. 

W. W. Warner, moderator of the church, spoke of the in- 
tense interest and concern that Mr. Hallenbeck had always 
had for the welfare of his church, locally and in general. 

Dean A. I. Spanton of Akron University spoke of the work 
of Mr. Hallenbeck when he was a member of the faculty of 
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Akron University. He told of the constant influence for good 
which he had over his students. Dean Spanton said that it 
was a natural step from the teaching profession to the minis- 
try, as a minister must be a good teacher. 

Rev. George Cross Baner, D.D., spoke of his relations with 
Mr. Hallenbeck as a friend and a minister. Dr. Baner told of 
the time when Mr. Hallenbeck came to his church for the first 
time as a member of the congregation. This was while Mr. 
Hallenbeck was a member of the faculty of the Akron Uni- 
versity. Soon this relationship extended into the time when 
instructions were given in the Universalist teachings looking 
toward the ministry. Dr. Baner insisted that the teachings for 
which Mr. Hallenbeck died are the teachings which will be the 
salvation of the world. 

The service closed with a program of music on the organ. 


From the Report of a Pastor 


Joseph W. Beach 


ele brings me down to basic things. It brings me, as it 
brings each one of us, down to persistent questions that 
we must answer. The first of these questions is, What is the 
Christian church? The second is, What is the task of the 
Christian church in 1942? 

Now to answer the first of these two questions—What is 
the Christian church? The Christian church is a human in- 
stitution with a divine charter. Her task is assigned to her 
by the Lord God Omnipotent himself. She is made up of 
men and women and boys and girls who believe that the Chris- 
tian way is the way in which they are called to walk. And 
these Christian people believe—very fervently believe—that 
if they follow that way, then the familiar prayer, taught by 
their Lord himself, will be answered—‘Thy Kingdom come, 
they will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Thus the 
Christian church is more important than the state. She has 
survived the state and the many forms the state has taken— 
good forms, bad forms, strong forms, weak forms, cruel forms 
and kindly forms. The church has always survived the state, 
and she shall always survive the state. Since the Christian 
church is a human institution with a divine charter, she par- 
takes of the many weaknesses to which all things human are 
heir. But her weaknesses are departures from her norm, and 
she has, over and over again in the nineteen centuries of her 
life, shown an amazing capacity to return to her norm. This 
is the secret of her survival and the proof that she is guided 
by the very hand and will of God. The state is judged and, 
in due time, survives or dies according to whether she gives 
or does not give opportunity to her citizens to live, as in- 
dividuals and as a society, that type of life that God proposes 
for man and that the Christian church teaches to man. That 
type of life is one in which each human soul can live as a child 
of God with full scope for his own development and growth 
and yet with such complete regard for the development and 
growth of all the rest of the community that society becomes 
a true brotherhood. This Christian type of life is merely the 
projection, in terms of the individual and of the community, 
into the world of living men of the basic Christian belief. 
The basic Christian belief is that God is the Father of all 
mankind, and that all mankind are brothers one of another. 
Jesus himself expressed it thus: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” This is eternal truth—as eternal and inexorable as is 
the very law of gravitation by which the stars move in their 
courses. The whole world is plunged into war for this the 
second time in one generation for one reason and for one reason 
only, namely, that the world has denied and flouted that eter- 
nal and inexorable law of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. This is God’s world, but this is Man’s 
war. The Christian church is God’s chosen means of remind- 
ing men in season and out of season of God’s will and law for 
them. 
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Now for our second question—What is the task of the 
Christian church in 1942? Her task is to teach to all who 
will listen these eternal Christian truths. I know of no better 
brief expression of these truths than that which is found in 
the five points of our Universalist Bond of Fellowship and 
Statement of Faith. This statement should indeed be com- 
mitted to memory by every member of our church and each 
one of us should engrave it deep on the tablet of his soul. 
With this in mind the varied activities of the Christian church 
—our church—take on new meaning. We have our spiritual 
activities, our educational activities and our social activities. 
Their success is not to be measured in terms of the numbers 
who attend or in terms of good fellowship shared. The suc- 
cess of each one of our activities is to be measured by the 
extent to which that activity does its part in imparting Chris- 
tian truth and in inspiring men to embrace it and live by it. 

Having said this, I believe that I am correct in insisting 
that your church has a “priority number” on your time and 
on your thought and on your devotion. There are many 
people so loosely connected with the church as to be con- 
sidered for all practical purposes outside the church, who can 
and who will undertake with full energy the many new activi- 
ties that are an inevitable part of our war effort. Since that 
is the case, then let those of us who are definitely enlisted in 
the church of Jesus Christ devote ourselves more loyally and 
wholeheartedly than before to the church and to its work. If 
this war is being waged to save the “four freedoms,” of which 
one is the freedom of religion, then it is highly important that 
there be some religion to save. And that is your job and my 
job. I ask you therefore to stick to that all-important job. 


LAMENT 


On this peaceful Sabbath morn 
Here I’m waiting all forlorn; 
Music fills our dear old church, 
Yet [’m left quite in the lurch. 


Near me other pews are glad; 
Mother, children, good old Dad, 
There they sit expectantly. 

But my folks don’t come, you see. 


Other pews, they leer and stare 
To see me holding empty air. 
No one sits in me today! 

O why did they stay away! 


Parson’s giving out his text, 
Now will come his sermon next. 
Other pews will pray and laud 
While naught have I to offer God. 


Tell me, just what would you do 
If you were an empty pew? 

I’m as lonely as can be, 

My folks haven’t come to me. 


Had I a head unto my name 

I'd surely hang it down in shame, 
Because my folks this holy day 
Decided they would stay away. 


Useless uttering remonstrance, 

I cannot arouse their conscience. 
Why do I my woe rehearse? 

No doubt parson feels much worse. 


Wit CoupEn 
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He Wouldn't Pay His Bills 


(By permission of the Christian Advocate) 


(Nore: No more damaging charge is ever made 
against any preacher than the familiar one, “He 
wouldn’t pay his bills.” And no preacher is guilty of 
a more serious betrayal of trust than when he fails to 
meet his obligations in a Christian fashion. But here 
is the true story of one who did not, and an honest ex- 
planation of the reason why. Obviously it would be 
unfair to publish the name of the writer, but the 
Christian Advocate has taken pains to check on the 
facts and can assure its readers that they are reading 
an authentic document—Tue Epriror.) 


"THE bishop and his cabinet call me “a problem.” My 
brethren call me a failure. Merchants in the towns where 
I have preached call me a “deadbeat.” Only my wife and 
children believe in me. But I will rest my case with God. 

When I was graduated from college twenty years ago I was 
in debt. Two weeks before my commencement day a big 
corporation offered me a good clerical position at a handsome 
salary, and I was trained to fill it. The pay was regular, the 
hours were reasonable, the possibilities of advancement were 
good. Above all, it offered me a chance to pay those college 
debts. 

But a $1,500 appointment was soon to be open in my con- 
ference, and my district superintendent wanted me to take it. 
I felt called of God to preach, and my whole soul cried out 
for the opportunity this church offered. But I was in debt, 
and I hesitated. 

A friend of my aging father had loaned me $500 with which 
to finish college. Inasmuch as I owed him the money I felt 
that the only fair thing was to go to him and lay the facts 
before him. I did so, and he urged me to take the church 
appointment, even though I would be slower paying him. 

At the same time I was engaged to a young professional 
woman, well trained and competent, who was earning more 
than the salary offered by the church. But she loved me, she 
loved the church, and she was willing to marry me, debts 
.and all. 

When I stood before the altar of the church to receive 
-ordination, I was asked the question that all young Methodist 
preachers are asked, “Are you in debt so as to interfere with 
your work?” and I answered “no.” I thought I was telling 
the truth. Five hundred dollars’ debt, $1,500 salary, health, 
-enthusiasm—it looked easy. 

Of course, I needed a car. I thought it was a matter of 
economy to buy a used one, paying for it on monthly install- 
ments. Then, suddenly, my father died and my mother was 
in need of help. I had to borrow more money to assist her 
in the emergency. When the car payments came due I could 
not meet them, for I had paid the undertaker something “on 
account.” The finance company started trouble. To make 
my payments on the car meant that I neglected my accounts 
with the tradesmen who furnished us with food and clothing. 

By the middle of the third year I had the car paid for, 
but I was still in debt to the undertaker and the local mer- 
chants. Just at this juncture my wife, who had recently be- 
come a mother and was doing her own housework, contracted 
tuberculosis. The doctor advised a permanent change of 
climate. So I transferred to a western state. 

It was impossible, of course, for me to pay those debts, 
so I signed promissory notes for all my obligations, and bor- 
rowed a little more cash for the westward trek. I shall always 
be grateful to that large circuit of small churches in the West 
which accepted me as its pastor. My only visible assets were 
a sick wife, a baby, a broken-down car which would have ap- 
peared unsafe, even to the Joads, and a determination to see 
it through. 

My salary was small and irregularly paid. I tried to keep 
up the interest on my original debt and repay some of the 
last money I had borrowed. This meant buying necessities 
on credit. 

After about six months the merchants began to whisper 
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about that I would not pay my bills. I do not blame them. 
They were entitled to their money. But some of my mem- 
bers heard about it, too, and refused to pay me. At the end 
of the year $200 was due me in unpaid salary. I had counted 
on this to clean up my accounts in the town, but the mer- 
chants went unpaid. 

The next year the board reduced the salary $200. I was 
entirely ignorant of the whispers that were going about, and 
tried earnestly to pay on my new debts, my old debts, and 
the interest on my old loan. I did make a tiny bit of progress, 
but not enough to satisfy any one creditor. At the end of the 
year I was moved. I owed the merchants $300 and the 
circuit owed me $400 besides the $200 cut. 

This routine was repeated several times. After ten years 
my wife had recovered her health, but I was in the midst of a 
nervous breakdown. About that time I heard of a minister 
in my former conference who wanted to exchange for an ap- 
pointment in the West. I came back east and am still drag- 
ging my debts from one poor circuit to another. I will soon 
be fifty years old. 

When I go to conference I do not go near the book table. 
There is no use. I could not buy. I seldom read a new book, 
attend a pastors’ school, subscribe for a magazine, or preach 
a new sermon. Those debts have absorbed all my vitality 
for twenty years! 

I have never been able to take a vacation, develop a hobby, 
or join a club or lodge of any kind. My wife does all her own 
housework, although she has needed medical attention for 
three years. My children cannot attend camps or young 
people’s assemblies. My wife has never attended an annual 
conference. These things have always cost money, and we 
never dared to use money that way. 

Having no money, I have never been able to shop around 
and get bargains. I have had to buy where I could get credit. 
I now owe $1,300, every dollar of which I once had great 
hopes of paying. During the same years that I have ac- 
cumulated this debt the churches I have served have failed 
to pay me $2,000 which they had promised. They all say, 
“He wouldn’t pay his debts,’ but none of them feels any 
obligation to pay me that unpaid salary. If I had what is 
owed me by those churches, I could pay off every dollar of 
my indebtedness, and provide my wife with needed medical 
care. 

A few times I have secretly vowed that I would never 
make another debt. During one of these periods of remorse 
my car needed “doping,” but I did not have the necessary 
two dollars. Some bearings burned out, and the repair bill 
was $42.55, still partly unpaid. On another occasion I broke 
my glasses, and was without them for three months. Since 
I need to wear them constantly, one can imagine what this 
did to my work. 

Once I missed a funeral. My car needed tires, and for 
two months I had begged the stewards to pay up my salary 
so that I could buy some. When I suggested carrying my 
cause to the people they were outraged. They declared the 
people “would not stand for money being mentioned in the 
pulpit.” On my way to the funeral I had a blow-out. Not 
having a spare tire, I put on a cold patch, cut a boot from 
an old casing, and pumped the tire by hand. A minister of 
another denomination happened to be present, and conducted 
the funeral. My short-coming (or “not-coming”) was duly 
reported to my superintendent, and I was badly demoted at 
conference without being told why. 

In all these years since college I have never been paid 
as much as the salary offered me by the big corporation. My 
debts have crept upon me through sickness and misfortune. 
Now I have lost hope, ambition, self-confidence, and a large 
measure of self-respect. 

I am sure that much of my preaching has lacked that “in- 
spiring quality” which makes a minister sought after. But it 
is hard to be inspiring in the pulpit and harried and harassed 
all week, down on Main Street, aware, too, that my cheap 
dental plates fit poorly, and that my wife is no longer regarded 
as a good musician simply because she needs glasses and I 
cannot afford to buy them. Besides, she has no piano, ‘and 
has not kept up her practice. 
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But when all the explanations have been offered, the facts 
are that I have not paid my bills. The church, in every town 
I have served, has suffered because of my failure. The cause 
to which I gave my life with such joyous abandon twenty 
years ago, has suffered because of me, and in spite of my 
best efforts. 

Long ago I quit trying to figure out who was to blame. I 
have plodded along, sometimes in despair, but driven by forces 
over which I seemed to have no control. Those debts have 
been the tragedy and the scandal of my life. Only because 
of the insistence of my district superintendent have I told the 
story. Perhaps I have suffered too long to be modest, even. 

Nobody wants advice from a failure. But if my experience 
is worth anything to any young man entering the ministry, let 
me say to him, “Do not start into the ministry cumbered 
with debts.” 

There is but one safe rule for a preacher. It is the only 
way he can save his own soul. If he has any sense of honor 
his debts will prove to be a constant drain on his spiritual 
vitality. 

Incidentally, official boards can help, by insisting that the 
churches keep their promises to their preachers. 


The Next Step in Church Union 
A. Ritchie Low 


A LITTLE while ago about a dozen of us sat round one of 
those old-fashioned potbellied stoves in a country church 
in Vermont and talked about getting two local churches 
to come together. One thing led to another and first thing we 
knew we fell to talking about what a fine thing it would be 
if only we could get the Protestant denominations, especially 
those that have things in common, to pool their resources, quit 
their meanness, and get down to doing the King’s business. 

It was an interesting group—farmers, two merchants, a 
deputy sheriff and one or two young fellows who did odd jobs 
in the town. I must admit that one thing surprised me. They 
knew next to nothing about the great movement toward 
union, and this despite the fact that at least three in the group 
were leaders in their local parishes. 

That little gathering whetted my appetite and I made up 
my mind that as I went in and out of churches talking to 
women’s groups, or maybe to a men’s club, I would conduct 
a poll. The questions would have to do with church union. 
That was some months back, and this is my report. 

Everyone I spoke to believed that of course the churches 
should get together, that there was no more reason for having 
two churches in a small village than there would be for hav- 
ing two high schools, two Masonic lodges, two granges or two 
post offices. Perhaps, though, if I had been talking in terms 
of uniting their particular two churches it would have been 
different! But, speaking in general terms, they were for 
union and they didn’t want to wait too long for it either. 

We have had some important religious gatherings in the 
past few years—Edinburgh, Madras, and others—but none 
of these fellows had so much as heard of them. I might as 
well have been talking about a new 5 cent cigar or a new 
war front. Even among those who went to church their lack 
of knowledge was pathetic. Maybe if they had taken a good 
church paper the story would have been different. 

Since conducting this one-man poll I have had an idea 
that the reason we talk so much about church union and get 
nowhere is because we haven’t succeeded in reaching the man 
in the pew with the idea. We haven’t done too much at the 
top, for we need the leaders to get behind it, but we have 
done far too little at the bottom; we have neglected the man 
in the street. A lot of correspondence and literature that has 
been put in my mail box in the village post office should have 
gone to our deacons up on Ober Hill. If it had gone there 
I have no doubt it would have done much more good. 

It’s a fine thing to circularize our denominational secre- 
taries and the heads of this and that organization, but the dis- 
tance we are going to travel working that way, to my notion, 
is limited. The clergy, on the whole, are for Protestants 
getting together and our job now is to go out and work up 
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enthusiasm in our lay people and get them to think and act 
upon it. 

Here are some practical suggestions that we might begin 
to work on—ideas that will take root if planted in the right 
places. 

First, the plea for church union should be put into our 
church-school quarterlies. We write about temperance and 
peace and other timely subjects and say that if we want them 
to prevail we must reach our young people and_ indoc- 
trinate them. Right! But isn’t the same applicable to the 
churches getting together? There’s a lot in the Bible about 
temperance and peace and good will, I grant you, but isn’t 
there also a lot about living together in unity? Isn’t Jesus’ 
prayer that his children be one in him something that needs 
to be stressed in our Sunday school lessons? It’s rather odd, 
when you come to think about it, that this question about 
which Our Lord said so much has so little said about it in 
the literature we put into the hands of our boys and girls 
from week to week. 

Pastors, especially in small towns, could exchange pulpits, 
say once a year, and stress doing things together, emphasize 
what denominations other than their own have contributed to 
the church universal, and help pave the way for closer co- 
operation. The more we know one another the deeper our 
friendship is going to be and the more lasting. 

Lay people, too, ought to become better acquainted. In 
many a village across the country grangers know one another 
better than do members of different denominations. These 
things ought not to be. An interdenominational get-together 
with a bite to eat and a good speaker who would tell the 
latest news from the church union front would impart vigor 
and vitality to the movement for union. Denominations with 
different backgrounds and springing from different social roots 
cannot bloom overnight; the process has got to be gradual. 
When we take the idea out of the conference room and plant 
it in local church vestries we shall accomplish something. 

Not only churches in a town, but parishes in a county, 
could arrange get-togethers where Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Lutherans could rub shoulders with their Episcopal neigh- 
bors. There is too much isolationism, too much of the you- 
in-your-small-corner-and-I-in-mine attitude in our church life. 
The business of denominations is not to tear one another down 
but to help each other up. Let us provide more opportunities 
for fellowship across ecclesiastic lines! Let us pull down the 
bars and really get acquainted! 

Another thing. Let pastors do more in the way of getting 
their laymen to take a good church paper. If laymen don’t 
know about the many fine things the churches are already 
doing together it’s because ministers haven’t realized that a 
religious paper is often the equivalent of an assistant pastor. 
People who know what’s going on in the church world are 
more intelligent, easier to preach to, because they are people 
who week after week are having their mental horizons ex- 
panded. If no one will subscribe pass your own paper along, 
also other material that comes your way. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that the desire for unity must 
begin in our local parishes and in our own denominations and 
have for its aim the final coming together of the Household of 


God. 


DEPENDENCE AND TRUST 


When from the nest the little birds first see 
That they are stranded high above the ground 
And must rely upon thin air, or fall— 

They learn to feel the strength there is in air. 


There is a buoyancy within the sea 

That swimmers know will keep them long afloat 
When once they’ve learned to trust the water’s power 
And feel at ease suspended in the deep. 


God’s bounty doth sustain us here on earth 
As truly as the air and sea support 

All those who trust to them. O God, give us 
The faith to trust in thee implicitly. 


Pauyt Suveson McE troy 
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An English Letter 
Thomas Butler 


OR some years past I have had occasional correspondence 

with a rector of the Church of England, settled in a small 
community near the Kentish coast. The last letter received 
is dated January 13, 1942, and I am transcribing the same 
with the thought that it might be of interest to many readers 
of Tue CuristIAN LEADER. 


Dear Mr. Butler: 

I am sorry that I did not write to you for Christmas: 
partly it was stress of work: all here have to do many jobs 
in addition to their ordinary avocation nowadays, and little 
time is left. If I had—as I should and meant to—I am afraid 
my letter would not have reached you in time for Christmas, 
for your letter to me, dated November 11, did not arrive till 
early in the New Year, and I should not have made allowance 
for a letter’s taking so long. 

Many thanks for your letter—and for the second one. 
The fact that both reached me within two days of each other 
seems to show that the Atlantic is, after all, fairly safe for 
traveling across. I found your letter, with its analysis of the 
various shades of opinion about American participation in 
the war, most interesting. We have been kept in touch to 
some extent with American opinion by your commentators’ 
broadcasts through the B.B.C. They have a large audience 
over here, and of course when your President speaks he is 
listened to by everybody. He and Churchill share the role of 
favorite broadcaster. 

Since you wrote, the position has changed and now you 
are deep in the war as we are. I, for one, never doubted that 
sooner or later you would be. I still remember many argu- 
ments, chiefly with American doctors, with whom I came in 
contact a good deal during the latter part of the last war in 
France, as to whether America could maintain her isolation 
during another European war. 

The Americans maintained she could, I that she could not. 
Those arguments come back now that you are in it again. 
You have gone through the same process as we hayve—at- 
tempts to keep the peace, disinclination to believe that war 
was inevitable, at last realization that only war, or submitting 
to tyranny, was possible. 

We feel here a very sincere sympathy with you in your 
losses in the East, and though they will be redressed, as ours 
will, it is tantalizing that we were not sufficiently prepared to 
prevent their happening. On the other hand, we are glad that 
you and we are now united against the Axis. It has given us 
new hope and life. We always believed we should win, but 
how it was to be done was not quite clear to most of us, except 
by the pressure of blockade and bombing, both of them 
auxiliary to rather than the main method of victory: it seemed 
probable that in the course of years, coupled with the strain 
of holding down rebellious populations, Germany would dis- 
integrate through their operation. Now with your help and 
that of Russia, the pattern is becoming clearer, and we can 
see our way to the decisive defeat of the Axis, and no other 
kind of defeat would ever be really effective. 

It is rather curious that in the last few years the most 
trenchant evidence of the inevitability of war has come through 
books written by your men, mostly newspaper correspondents 
in Germany. I believe that our men wrote much the same 
thing, but we were so keen on appeasement that much of 
what they wrote did not get published in the English papers. 
It has been quite a revelation to me to read since the begin- 
ning of the war some of the books your men have written, and 
the sort of thing they had been saying for years. The wonder 
is that Hitler allowed them to stay in Germany so long. 

It is difficult to know what to write because one is not 
quite sure what may be blacked out by a censor, and no 
doubt you know the conditions over here better than I can tell 
you. But a little local news, which gives nothing away, you 
may be interested in, especially as you are interested in this 
part of the world. We have really suffered comparatively lit- 
tle damage in this vicinity. A castle in which you are inter- 
ested, and which I thought would be an easy and attractive 
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target for bombing, has not been touched, though a number 
of bombs have dropped within a hundred yards of it. My own 
house had one incendiary bomb on the roof, and another a 
yard outside the drawing-room window, but my wife, daughter 
and I put them out in five minutes, with a total damage to the 
roof amounting to ten dollars. 

In my parish I have had three people killed and ten 
wounded—much less than I should ever have conceived pos- 
sible. 

And since the Russian offensive we have been practically 
left alone. During the Battle of Britain we had rather a hee- 
tic time, with air battles going on overhead for hours some 
days, and for nearly five months. It was often a case of 
scurrying for some sort of cover while antiaircraft splinters 
fell all round. Of course this sort of thing becomes rather 
harassing when it goes on for months. The first few air fights 
you were so interested in that you had to run for binoculars 
to watch them. Then a few splinters dropping near or some 
machine-gun bullets made one more cautious. 

Occasionally we still hear the burst of bombs, but less 
frequently than formerly. We naturally hope that this will 
last till the war ends, but one cannot say. Our leaders are 
always warning us to be prepared for whatever may happen, 
especially for invasion, and of course when it comes, if it does, 
it will be here before we know it has arrived. 

Nevertheless most of us nurse a secret hope that the Rus- 
sians are punishing Hitler so severely that he will not be able 
to face the prospect of defeat by a country which can fight on 
more or less equal terms. 

War, and more especially the many disappointments the 
war has brought, does not seem to breed a patience which 
helps us to take calmly the defeats in the East, knowing that 
the tide will turn there as it has in the West. 

With my regards and good wishes for 1942. It is rather 
optimistic to hope that this year will bring peace, but at any 
rate I hope it will end with our being able to see peace not far 
off. 


Yours sincerely, 


Our Old Records 


Harry Adams Hersey 


Be 


OME old records of great value are hidden away—possibly 

among your own church records; and some have been on 
their way to an unworthy end, when found. Let three re- 
cent (within a year) instances in Connecticut tell the tale 
and point the moral. 

The State Library in Connecticut places great value on all 
ecclesiastical records and searches widely for them. Its agent 
found the records of a defunct Universalist society in a junk 
shop. 

Again—The records of another Universalist society were 
greatly needed, that the date of a certain christening might 
be ascertained. These records were found in the safe of the 
Hartford Universalist Society. 

Still again—The state convention, the historian of Uni- 
versalism in Connecticut, and the state librarian greatly de- 
sired to locate the valuable records of the former Quinnebaug 
Association of Universalists. Almost by accident they have , 
been located, fifty-nine years of them, beautifully written 
and substantially bound, in an old-fashioned full ledger-style 
volume, without a single external mark to show the nature 
of the contents. For many years, since 1896 undoubtedly, 
that valuable book reposed with the records of an ancient 
Universalist society, Norwich, where John Murray is said to 
have preached. Ministers came and went, and probably none 
opened the book. Recently the present minister, searching 
for the date of a baptism, opened the book and recognized 
it as the long-sought records for which, recently, we advertised 
in Tue CuristTIAN LEADER. 

We are wondering how many such hidden treasures are 
still reposing with local records. It appears from this brief 
tale that it “pays” to examine all ancient books from time 
to time, and surely that it pays to advertise in Tue CuristTIAN 
LEApER. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR FIGHT FOR CIVILIZATION 


To rue Epiror: 


When Tue Curist1an Leaver has been coming to the 
same family each week for one hundred two years, two weeks 
seems a long time to wait. But it is worth waiting for. At 
that time it was called the Gospel Banner, a tiny four-page 
sheet, twelve by eighteen inches, five columns to a page, pub- 
lished in Augusta, Maine, by Rev. William A. Drew. 

Within the memory of this correspondent it was still the 
same Banner of spiritual uplift and glorious Gospel—then, as 
now, filled with reverent and inspiring literature. Editor 
George W. Quimby of Augusta was a valued friend of revered 
parents who were frequent contributors to its columns. That 
circumstance and the later close relations with the family of 
the lamented immediate predecessor of the existing regime 
make a sentimental background of deep significance and 
tender, fragrant memory. 

But the object of this communication is not to glorify, ex- 
toll or eulogize the Good Old Times or Things of the Long 
Ago, but to commend ardently the attitude of the present edi- 
tor regarding the world cataclysm—though our worthy pacifist 
friends may call it unchristian. In this unspeakable calamity 
that has engulfed the earth there is no question as to which 
side is right. 

MarrHa Maxint 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MAJOR VEAZIE AND THE MAINE CONVENTION 


To tHE Epiror: 

The following letter signed by Rev. William Dawes Veazie 
and dated February 12 seems to call for some explanation 
from the executive committee of the Maine Universalist 
Convention. 

If it is true that Mr. Veazie notified the president of the 
Maine Convention prior to the annual convening of that body 
last year that he could not continue the superintendency, why 
was not some action taken at that time? Why did the ex- 
ecutive committee, at their meeting the first of this year, vote 
to continue Mr. Veazie in office when he had asked to be 
relieved? 

Obviously, this action has embarrassed Mr. Veazie in his 
relations with the government, and it has left the Maine Con- 
vention without a superintendent. 

Will the executive committee be good enough to provide 
us with an explanation of their course of procedure, or is this 
action merely a continued manifestation of the policy of dic- 
tatorship which has been part and parcel of this convention 
for several years? 

A Marne Layman 


The Letter 
February 12, 1942 
To the ministers and the trustees and 
the people of the Universalist churches 
and parishes of Maine 

The action of the executive board of the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention in requesting me to serve in the office of 
secretary-superintendent of the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion is appreciated. The letter to that effect mailed by Edgar 
J. Brown, president of the Maine Universalist Convention, I 
deeply appreciate. However, I have not accepted this ap- 
pointment as my army duties make it impossible for me to 
do so at this time. 

Months prior to the annual convention I made it known 
to the president of the convention that I could no longer 
serve and this was publicly announced to the parishes and 
in the press. 

Therefore, at this time, may it be clear to all Maine Uni- 
versalists that the writer is not superintendent of the Maine 
Universalist Convention and cannot accept a call to this of- 


fice at this time. I have continually requested that a new 
superintendent be selected. As far as I am concerned this 
must be attended to. I would suggest that all communica- 
tions relative to convention business be directed to Mr. Brown 
at the Chamber of Commerce, Waterville, Maine. 

With very kindest wishes to those ministers and those 
men and women of Maine Universalist parishes who have so 
co-operatively and loyally supported the convention work in 
Maine in past years, I remain 

Most sincerely, 


Witu1am Dawes VEAZIE 
Portland, Maine 


/ 


LLEWELLYN JONES ON THE ARMSTRONG- 
HEMENWAY FOUNDATION 


To tHE Eprror: 


May an editor who has lost his chair borrow yours for a 
few moments from which to expound something that is near 
his heart? 

At such a time as this we give more generously than ever 
to such agencies as the Red Cross and the combined com- 
munity drives. But that means that some very worthy causes 
too small or too new or too unpopular to “get in on” the 
community chest are more than ever neglected at the very 
time when they are most needed. 

Of these the one which has always most appealed to me 
is the Armstrong-Hemenway Foundation, 43 Rutland Square, 
Boston. It helps Negroes, but more important, it helps them 
to help themselves. Under the energetic direction of Julian 
Steele, it has undertaken the following projects which benefit 
most directly the colored citizens of the Outer South End and 
Roxbury districts (but which through student contacts bene- 
fit the Negroes of the country at large) : 

1. A co-operative store and a successful credit union. 

2. Vocational guidance and tutorig for school children 
behind in their studies. 

3. Co-operation (by request) with the Boston Area Coun- 
cil of Churches in the improvement of interracial relationships. 
In this work speakers are provided for meetings of church 
groups, students’ and young people’s groups. 

4. A nursery school for the daytime care of very young 
children. This activity, of vital importance to working 
mothers, is a new one, for which the quarters have been set 
aside and renovated, but for which the operating funds are 
still lacking. 

5. A beginning in the renovation of antiquated South End 
property for use as apartments by small income people, many 
of whom have been forced to abandon their homes to make 
way for still uncompleted government projects. 

6. The enrollment of students from—as of this date—four- 
teen Greater Boston schools and colleges, for cultural and 
social activities. And of course these students do not merely 
enjoy one another’s acquaintanceship but help in many, 
foundation activities. 

7. The bringing to the colored community of outstand- 
ing speakers who discuss problems of general community 
interest. 

The above list is not an exclusive one. The directors and 
Mr. Steele have creative imaginations and seize every oppor- 
tunity to help. For instance, in the report of the last meet- 
ing, which I received this morning, I read: 

“By suggestion of the director, the Union for Democratic 
Action is sponsoring the obtaining of one million signatures 
to a petition to be submitted to the President of the United 
States asking the formation of a volunteer Negro division 
within the U. S. Army. The director anticipates this would 
have marvelous effect in bolstering Negro morale and partici- 
pation in the war effort throughout the country.” 

That, it seems to me, Sir, strikes a high note. But before 
I arise from your chair and bow myself out let me add that 
all the activities I have listed above are being done so eco- 
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nomically, and with so much Negro self-help as a factor in 
them, that the minimum budget we are asked to contribute 
to for this coming year is not, as you might suppose, twenty 
or fifteen thousand dollars, but a little less than nine thousand. 

If any agency is doing more good for less money I would 
like to hear of it. The treasurer of the organization is Louis 
C. Bartol and its address, again, is 43 Rutland Square. And 
of course any reader may drop in and see how it’s done, should 
he care to. 

Thank you, Sir, for the use of the chair. To be occupying 
it seemed like old times—and now the momentarily revivified 
Tiresias, his testimony given, will return to his Hades. But 
pardon an inexact comparison. Odysseus called Tiresias up. 
I have imposed myself on you. 

LLEWELLYN JONES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


AGE AND YOUTH IN MINISTERS 


To tue Eprror: 

Recently Universalist ministers received a pamphlet which 
contained an item to the effect that a certain young minister, 
twenty-four years of age if I remember correctly, was very 
successful in his parish in which he had been established a 
comparatively short time. He had an audience of eighty. 
On the other hand, another minister, twice as old, had but 
twelve in his congregation. The implication was that age was 
responsible for the disparity in numbers. 

I am submitting testimony that reverses the situation. A 
bright young minister wrote me recently that his audience was 
down to twelve, while not long ago one of our older ministers 
held an interim pastorate with an average attendance of 
ninety. 

The inescapable conclusion from the foregoing instances 
is that age has absolutely nothing to do with it. Several weeks 
ago the newspapers reported the birth of President Roosevelt’s 
twelfth grandchild. The President was a grandfather the first 
time he was nominated for the Presidency; yet, to my knowl- 
edge, his bitterest critics and opponents never asserted that 
this fact lessened his efficiency or unfitted him for the Presi- 
dency. 

It appears that it is only in the Universalist and a few other 
churches that this nonsense prevails. 

Cart A. Porson 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HELL FOR THE OTHER FELLOW 


To tHe Eprror: 

Is the time for preaching Universalist doctrine past? By 
no means, as R. §. Kellerman of Ohio writes in your issue of 
January 3. While living here in this town, a fellow minister 
of “orthodox” persuasion intimated to me that I was in immi- 
nent danger of eternal torment because I “rejected” belief in 
the “atonement” of Christ. 

This dear friend of mine didn’t put it into just those 
words, but he was so sure of his belief that he feared for my 
“heresy.” Another minister wanted to have me “fired” from 
a local ministerial association because I did not stand for 
the “true religion of Christ.” He could find no support, how- 
ever, since all the other members of said association paid no 
attention to him. A Methodist minister of this association 
“loved” me, and an Advent minister “liked” me, so that was 
that! 

Millions still believe in eternal torment, especially for the 
“other fellow.” A woman I heard of said she believed some 
other children in her town would go to hell, but not her own 
children! (A fact, this.) I was brought up on fear of eternal 
torment because I was an “unsaved” boy. I was already 
“Jost.” No doubt of it! There is still room for Universalist 
preaching. 

Grorce L. Mason 
Orange, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THAT SLIP IN CRACKLING 


To rue Eprror: 


The pacifists are right, and Tue Curistran LEADER is 
proving it. The first casualty in war is truth, and justice and 
decency soon follow. You cannot fight a war without engen- 
dering unthinking hate, and now Tur Curist1an Leaver joins 
the chorus. Of course it is only in the humorous column that 
the Japanese are called cockroaches, but that is the column 
most often quoted and longest remembered. It really does 
look as if the pacifists were right—you can’t fight a war and 
remain Christian. 


STANLEY MANNING 
West Hartford, Conn. 


_ (If we had interpreted the pleasantry as Dr. Manning 
interprets it, it would never have appeared. MacArthur’s 
statement that he would give the Japanese prisoners the treat- 
ment that should be accorded a brave foe represents the view 
of Christian people. But when our brother writes us that 
if he could make his reaction more savage and maintain even 
a semblance of self-control he’d do it, it seems to us that he 
lays undue stress upon what was nothing but a poor joke. 

If a joke had come our way, as often happens, emphasizing 
the penuriousness of the Scotch, we should have published it 
and laughed at our Scotch assistant without the slightest 
lack of appreciation of the Scotch people. Tue Epiror.) 


WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE AND A BIT OF FUN 
ON THE SIDE 


To tHE Eprror: 
You might publish the following in Reactions under the 
heading, “An Anthology from Christian??? Sources.” 


“We may find an ideal for today in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘With malice toward none, with charity for all, let us 
finish the work.’ ” 


Tue Curistian Leaner, February 21, p. 101 


Drug Clerk: May I sell you some cockroach powder? 

Customer: But we’re not troubled with roaches! 

Drug Clerk: Listen, lady, it ain’t safe to ignore the danger 
of a Japanese invasion. 


Tue CuristrAn LEADER, same issue, p. 128 


Love suffereth long, and is kind; . . . doth not behave itself 
unseemly . . . thinketh no evil . . . rejoiceth not in unrighteous- 
ness but rejoiceth in the truth. Now [1942] we see in a mirror, 
darkly; but then [at the peace table] face to face. I Cor. 13. 


Emerson ScHWENK 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A METHODIST BROTHER 


To tHe Epriror: 


Please send to my address a copy of each of the issues of 
Tue CuristiaAn Leaver of January 3 and 17 and February 7. 
They contain helpful articles that I wish to have, and I like. 
matter, from whatever source, that helps me in my work. 

On October 12 I had been in church every Sunday for forty 
years. Eighteen years of that time I was in services twice. 
every Sunday morning and once in the evening, and twenty- 
two years in services every Sunday morning, afternoon and 
evening. Three years of the forty I was in services twice every 
Sunday evening. This does not include Sunday school or Ep- 
worth League. During that same time I have not missed a 
week in prayer meeting, that is, either prayer meeting or some. 
kindred service at the church. I am glad to have had a little 
part in the Kingdom. 

J. W. Zerse:. 


Pastor, St. Paul’s Methodist Church- 
Williamsburg, Iowa 
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Our Library Desk 


‘Tur CuurcH AND THE New Orper. By 
William Paton. Macmillan. $1.50. 


In this book William Paton, secretary 
to the International Missionary Council, 
deals with the problem of the postwar 
world. In his description of the “Chaos 
Behind the War,” the author reviews 
the trends of events leading up to the 
present crisis: the failure of the League 
of Nations, the world economic depres- 
sion, the rise of economic autarchy and 
military dictatorship, and the outbreak 
of aggression in the world. Behind the 
political struggles and economic confusion 
leading up to the present situation, says 
Dr. Paton, “lies the failure of the Chris- 
tian church to count in the affairs of men 
as a formative influence.” Secularism 
that departmented life, so that “business 
was business” and “religion was religion,” 
resulted in a breakdown of moral and 
religious faith, leaving men’s minds and 
souls open to the idolatries of our time. 

There follow two chapters dealing 
with “that measure of agreement among 
Christian peoples and among Anglo- 
American statesmen with regard to the 
principles which should guide us in fac- 
ing the problem of the postwar world.” 
Evidences of this “measure of agreement” 
are revealed in the quoted statements of 
various church bodies and various Brit- 
ish and American statesmen. The quota- 
tions he employs, such as those made by 
Lord Halifax in 1939, support his con- 
tention that Anglo-American statesman- 
ship is guided by basic ideals. More re- 
cent statements by such men as Duff 
Cooper and others, statements born out 
of the consuming passions of prolonged 
war, do not support nearly as well the 
author’s supposition. Nor does the 
author’s basic thesis, that the future 
destiny of the civilized world rests with 
the Anglo-American powers, demonstrate 
a realistic approach to the problem. His 
easy dismissal of the Indian problem 
and the place of the Asiatic powers in 
the postwar world is assuredly not en- 
couraging. 

It is with the hopeful picture of the 
transition from “victory” to a decent 
peace that the author’s presentation 
comes into serious question. His as- 
sumption, that the totalitarian controls 
required by the war effort will be trans- 
ferred to the task of social reconstruction 
after the war, should be scrutinized. 
Whether or not economic imperialism is 
“on its way out” is to be doubted; 
whether wartime totalitarian controls can 
be kept for reconstruction purposes in the 
face of increased centralization of 
economic controls in the hands of priv- 
ileged minorities is also to be doubted. 
For unless economic power can be con- 
trolled democratically and in the pub- 
lic interest (which implicitly denies such 
private controls as now exist even under 
wartime restrictions), the prospect of 
totalitarian efficiency in social reconstruc- 
tion is not easily imagined. 


Succeeding chapters in Dr. Paton’s 
book deal with the colonial problem, 
the question of power and the attendant 
responsibility of maintaining order in the 
world, the problem of minorities and the 
place of Jewry in the postwar world. 

That the Christian church has a 
supremely important place in the pic- 
ture, the author is certain. Not only that 
it must hold before the state those ethical 
standards to which it must seek an ap- 
proximation in its workings, but that 
being the only truly international society 
that exists, the church must penitently 
seek to magnify and strengthen the bonds 
of unity between persons of every land, 
race and creed. 

The author’s brief summary of the 
heroic and inspiring works of the church 
in the occupied countries of Europe is 
witness to the vitality and inner power 
of the Church Universal. 

The reading of Dr. Paton’s work, The 
Church and the New Order, will be both 
provocative and inspiring to those who 
turn its pages. 

Carteton M. Fisuer 


Gutmpses oF Grace. By Gladys C. 
Murrell. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1.00. 

For women’s groups searching for a 
series of worship services carrying a 
theme throughout the year I can heartily 
recommend this book. Each of the 
thirty services deals with such women of 
the Bible as Esther, the Loyal; Deborah, 
the Leader; Abigail, the Gracious; and 
Mary of Magdala, the Grateful. 

Leaders in women’s groups will wel- 
come this little handbook, and will find 
it of inestimable value in the planning 
of worship services. While single serv- 
ices may be taken from it and used mis- 
cellaneously, it is such a carefully planned 
unit-series that it is worthy of considera- 
tion as a yearly guide. 

Ipa Fotsom 


Ler’s Tatk Ir Over. By Leonard P. 
Aries. Willett Clark. $1.00. 


This book is intended as a guide for 
leaders of youth groups who are in- 
terested in educating for democracy. 

The author, out of considerable ex- 
perience in working with young people 
of high-school age, has developed a 
technique of group thinking which he 
presents in stimulating fashion in this 
book. 

A series of five questions—What Is an 
American? Propaganda and Its Analysis, 
Prejudice and Understanding, Refugees, 
and What Can We Do in a World of 
Crisis?—are discussed. 

The materials indicate a real attempt 
to realize democracy in the thinking 
processes of young people, and while the 
discussion materials presented indicate 
at times a definite failure to come to 
grips with basic factors, they do show 


that the method of free discussion can 
be developed to the end of creating in 
young people an understanding of 
democracy and a sense of responsibility 
in a world of crisis. 

It is a book to be recommended to 
any youth-group leader seeking tech- 
niques for learning. 


Carueton M. Fisuer 


101 Prayers ror Peace. Compiled by 
G. A. Cleveland Shrigley. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. $1.00. 


The publisher’s copyright statement in 
the volume, 101 Prayers for Peace, in- 
dicates that the prayers offered may be 
given public utterance only by special 
permission. This, if intentional, might 
serve to defeat the ends of such a book 
and restrict its sale. 

The reviewer finds here many excellent 
prayers and assumes that most of them, 
in their original setting and pulpit de- 
livery, may have served their purpose. 

Constrained, however, to read this 
book from cover to cover for purposes 
of review, one cannot escape the monot- 
ony in restatement of petition and in re- 
course to familiar phraseology, and he 
begins to wonder whether a collection 
of prayers on so restricted a subject 
might not be greatly reduced in number. 

We all agree that in prayer making, on 
any theme, the goal is not more prayers 
but better ones. We would eschew ease 
and glibness before the Lord. We are 
convinced that we shall not be heard for 
our much speaking. 

This compilation, evidently made and 
published before America actually en- 
tered the present war, lacks in some 
measure the background out of which 
present prayers for peace must be made. 


Epson R. Mines 


Tuere’s Joy IN THE CuurcH. By Mabel 
Hill. Privately printed by the Press 
of Balfe Service Company, Lowell, 
Mass. $1.50. On sale at the Old 
Corner Book Store, Boston, and the 
Hathaway House Book Shop, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


In her book, which is dedicated to the 
spirit and fellowship of St. Anne’s 
Church, Lowell, Mass., Mabel Hill, evi- 
dently a devout churchwoman, writes 
with feeling of the special days in the 
church calendar—from Advent to the 
Ascension. There are also many intimate 
little studies in between of Christ and 
the men and women and children to 
whom he ministered. Later sections of 
the book, on general topics, show the 
same reverent attitudes. While in one 
or two of her poems she hints at her own 
mounting years, a youthful spirit per- 
vades the entire book, and a joyousness 
that is endearing. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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WHERE DO WE STAND? 


At the biennial convention in 1939 the 
vote to expand the scope of the women’s 
program was made official. In Septem- 
ber, 1940, the Brig, symbol of the merger, 
was dramatically launched at the meet- 
ing at the Arlington Street Church. Since 
that time the weeks have been full of 
concerns and plans pursuant to carrying 
the goal of the new association into 
effect, and one of the most natural ques- 
tions is the one which is constantly being 
asked by those who have the matter very 
much at heart—How do we stand? 


It was an ambitious venture to reach 
out to embrace many times the number 
then affiliated with the national group, 
and such an enrollment called for the 
settlement of many problems, big and 
small. It was necessary first of all to 
begin a real campaign of education. 
Many of our women, earnest workers in 
local churches, had no idea of the serv- 
ices that the national organization stood 
ready to render. Many of them had no 
idea where the executive office was, nor 
how busy a place it was becoming under 
an enlarged program. Comparatively 
few, outside of Mission Circle members, 
had any idea of the yearly budget, or af 
the amount of the estate of the associa- 
tion. One of the first needs, then, was 
to supply the information to a great 
many Universalist women on the pro- 
gram of the national organization as it 
was then functioning. 

In stating in simple terms the nucleus 
of interest which was to be offered as the 
first building block in the new organiza- 
tion, it was very evident that our na- 
tional effort had been decidedly cen- 
tered. The organization had existed 
primarily to carry the outreach work. 
The program centered almost as exclu- 
sively in and around the outreach topics. 
Because the laborers were few, and the 
work demanding, the three major proj- 
ects became a full-time job for the na- 
tional group. A second need, then, showed 
the desirability of a broad program, 
based upon the needs which must be 
met by the church if it was to hold its 
place in the life of people. 

The problem of reorganization met its 
first drawback in practically every parish 
on the matter of dues and quotas. A third 
need arose—and that was to arrive at 
some apportionment which would divide 
the financial burden on the basis of 
recognition of financial loyalty in two 
areas, first to the local church, and seec- 
ond to the denominational work, which 
is an expression of our mission-minded- 
ness. 'To explain the situation as it ex- 
isted in 1939 it is necessary to go back 
in history to the missionary era of the 
church, to recall the fiery zeal with which 
churches everywhere accepted as their 
God-given mission the command to go 


out beyond themselves and do something 


Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


in the name of the church. When the 
movement waned, these loyal groups in 
all denominations found themselves a 
group apart, with a point of view and 
a particular philosophy quite their own. 
The oncoming generation turned its at- 
tention to the work of the church, to its 
own community philanthropies, and each 
of the two philosophies went its specific 
way. 

To arrive then at an apportionment 
which would divide the financial load re- 
vealed a fourth need—the urgency for 
rethinking the whole mission problem 
within our church. But that was not as 
formidable as it sounds, because what 
we really had to do was no more than 
to come to some definite agreement as 
to what the duty of the church was in 
regard to the spreading of its influence 
and its policies. But just coming to that 
very obvious and necessary agreement 
has not been easy. We stumble so 
childishly over the word mission. When 
one group gives to a fund for crippled 
children and another to a camp for 
diabetic girls, it is hard to understand 
bow we could variously interpret “mis- 
sion,” and yet we have not so far seen 
our way clear to a perfect understanding 
of the meaning and function of missions 
as a part of a church program. 

But so far we have not attacked the 
question—How do we stand? We have 
been thinking, rather, why we stand as 
we do. 

It is gratifying to report that real 
growth has been attendant upon the 
merger and in very few cases has there 
heen a longing to go back to the “old 
days.” Only fifty churches to date have 
actually gone on record as_ having 
adopted the five goals and made progress 
toward achieving them, but many are 
working steadily toward a greater unity 
and a more effective program. Almost 
every mail brings some encouraging 
statement. 

The following are a few of the achieve- 
ments which have been reported. They 
are by no means general, but help in the 
answer to our question: 

1. A very great increase in the read- 
ing of the Bulletin. We attribute this 
to the large circulation increase, to the 
fact that it is privately mailed, and that 
its content is at least fairly appealing, 
if we can judge by the comments that 
come in. 

2. The packet material, stressing as 
each did the importance of the worship 
service in every program, held in the 
name of the church, made many of our 
churches aware of lost opportunities in 
the area of “personal faith and experi- 
ence.” No service the organization has 
so far rendered to the local churches has 
brought so much favorable comment, 
except the Bulletin itself. 

3. All active churches are turning their 
attention to a reasonable program of 


study. Local programs on file in the 
office bring increasing encouragement. 

4. Many churches which have formed 
a type of federation, rather than an 
actual merger, are finding unique ways 
of making all women feel a part of the 
larger group, while still serving specifi- 
cally in the smaller group. 

5. Dedication Day is the outstanding 
example of the spiritual uplift which can 
come from working together. It was 
observed this year in a record number 
of churches across our land. Reporting to 
date—152 churches, 8,016 services. (One 
Baptist church called for the service.) 

6. There has been a definite trend to- 
ward discovering ways of financing the 
budget without resorting to so much 
manual labor. Several churches report 
one large fair, sponsored by all groups, 
believing that the fellowship of such 
“working together” has its merits. A 
few churches report the penny-a-day 
plan. (And should one mention that 
there is still, here and there, the unchris- 
tian practice of “selling chances” in a so- 
called Christian church!) We have taken 
steps toward a dignified business pro- 
cedure, but we have a long distance 
yet to go in this respect. 

7. Many groups report having inter- 
ested some of the younger women. This 
is one of the association’s specific aims. 

8. A better understanding is being 
created between state and_ national 
groups, and states are making sugges- 
tions on matters of policy. This is a 
decided step in the right direction, be- 
cause it deepens the confidence between 
the working units and the administrative 
unit. 

9. The interest in program helps and 
the demand for them has resulted in the 
preparation of the first yearbook ever to 
be offered by the national association. 
This will be published at considerable 
cost in the belief that we have com- 
mitted ourselves to a worth-while pro- 
gram of churchmanship. The interest 
that has already been expressed in the 
publication shows that groups are think- 
ing in terms of program. 

Your executive director believes that 
there are no insurmountable problems in 
the perfection of an association which 
shall embrace all Universalist women. 
She regrets that the question is so often 
asked—What would we get out of it? or 
How much do we have to pay? But 
she believes that when it is clear to all 
that Universalist women are the associa- 
tion, and that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to guide the thinking and influ- 
ence the policies, there will be no serious 
question as to “how do we stand” re- 
ferring to our own small organization, 
but rather “where do we stand” as one 
body in our interpretation and disposi- 
tion of the great issues of life which 
thus show our God-ward thinking. 

I. M. F. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL MEETING 


At the recent midwinter meeting in 
Chicago of the International Council of 
Religious Education, the General Sun- 
day School Association was represented 
by one of its vice-presidents, Rev. Don- 
ald K. Evans. Following is Mr. Evans’ 
report of this important meeting. 

1. It does something to anyone to at- 
tend a convention and be forced to buy 
tickets for admission. The first feeling 
is that here is something of value. That 
is reinforced when one arrives early at 
the first general meeting and finds the 
large auditorium and gallery of the 
Methodist Temple practically full and 
people surging through the _ doors. 
A turn-away crowd or an overflow meet- 
ing is assured. The feeling of value 
grows through the week with well at- 
tended meetings, live issues brought for- 
ward, able speakers with something to 
say, the feeling of a definite plan of at- 
tack, consideration of detail, intelligent 
discussion, and the relatively large pub- 
licity secured. (This last is especially 
significant when it is known that Chi- 
cago newspapers have the reputation of 
being the hardest in the country to break 
into with religious news that involves 
no scandal or the description of a novena. 
The Universalist General Convention 
discovered this in 1937.) This is largely 
surface feeling; yet it is indicative of a 
spirit that can be generated by eighteen 
hundred delegates from the United 
States and Canada, of whom at least five 
hundred were not professional religious 
educators. It means that the field of 
religious education is far from being a 
mere side show in the religious life of a 
people. 

2. The main thread upon which hung 
the diverse interests of the eighteen hun- 
dred delegates was the United Christian 
Education Advance. Months of joint 
planning by religious education leaders 
of all denominations within the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
was crystallized and the machinery set 
in motion for a nation-wide four-year 
program of educational evangelism. This 
program is designed to bring into the 
churches that half of American children 
and youth who are now growing up in 
spiritual illiteracy without benefit of 
fellowship in any religious group. Of 
great interest in this program is the 
fact that it originally was proposed as 
a denominational project by several de- 
nominations independent of each other. 
Someone suggested a united effort. The 
suggestion was adopted even though it 
meant the postponement of action for 
some denominations and a speeding up 
of action by others. Important to the 
field of religion is the fact that for the 
first time since the Inter-Church World 


AN EASTER PRAYER 


Infinite Spirit of Life, who art 
seen in the beauty of buds and blos- 
soms in the renewing year, and in 
the beauty of pure desires and holy 
aspirations in human souls: make 
us now to feel the thrill of abundant 
life that comes to all thy creatures 
in the Spring; let the warmth of the 
Sun of Righteousness melt the 
frost of indifference in our hearts; 
strengthen and revive the barren 
branches of our lives; make us to 
send out buds of confidence and 
blossoms of cheer; give us to bear 
the fruitage of service, and the yield 
of kindly deeds; and in thine own 
good time garner thou the harvest 
for the blessing of all mankind. 
And when the chill storms come, 
strengthen in us the assurance that 
beyond the time of withering and 
decay, there await our spirits other 
times of blossoming and _fruitage, 
in other fields and gardens of thine 
infinite dominion, which yet we know 
not of. Amen. 

GriswoLtp WILLIAMS 
1934 


Movement of twenty-five years ago a 
huge co-operative venture is being tried. 
We of the Universalist Church will do 
well to take advantage of the impetus of 
the movement and translate its pur- 
poses to our use. 

Its stated purpose is to “reach every 
person with Christian teaching.” Its 
plan is to reach into the home and into 
the community and to strengthen the 
church. The war crisis of today has 
“increased the importance and enhanced 
the possibilities” of this program. In 
the words of Harold E. Fey, “The way 
in which the plans for the Advance pene- 
trated every one of the seventeen pro- 
fessional advisory groups which were 
carrying on their subconventions.. . 
would convince even a habitual skeptic 
that this Advance is something much 
more important than the usual paper 
program which provides fanfare for sec- 
retaries and grist for organized mills.” 

From April 13 to May 2 of this year, 
one hundred thirty-five one-day conven- 
tions of a regional nature will be held in 
all sections of the country to prepare 
delegated local church workers to put 
the Advance in operation. The teach- 
ing staffs of these conventions will be 
made up largely of experienced religious 
educators supplied from the different 
denominations and supplemented by 
some local people. It is planned that 
delegates to these conventions will in 
turn set up similar conventions in local 


churches or communities to make the 
Advance effective in the areas toward 
which it is aimed. They are to be se- 
lected by their local groups with this 
purpose in mind. 

Again, we of the Universalist Church 
ought to take part in the development 
of this program. For the first time in 
interdenominational history a united at- 
tempt is being made to reach masses of 
people as individuals with Christian 
education. This is an evangelical move- 
ment. In the words of Dean Weigle of 
Yale, it must be “evangelism without re- 
vivalism.” A great challenge is presented 
to the educational forces of the church. 
Christian teaching by the best educators 
We can secure is the heart of the whole 
program. ‘This has long been an empha- 
sis of the G.S.S.A. Incidentally, it 
makes our summer institute programs 
for teacher training more important than 
ever. 

3. To a Universalist, one underlying 
thought repeated again and again during 
the course of the convention was sig- 
nificant. We state it this way, “We 
avow our faith in the supreme worth of 
every human personality.” In formal 
addresses, in question periods, in corridor 
discussions, in the implications behind 
the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance, this was the one note that stood 
out. Dr. H. L. Bowman, “Maintaining 
Christian personality in all men is one 
of the critical problems we face.” Dr. 
James Myers, “Religion has done the 
most basic thing for the common man— 
it teaches that all men are children of 
God. This has given humanity self- 
respect. It should be a basic teaching 
of religious education.” Dr. J. Q. Schis- 
ler, “The basic issues before the world 
must be continually emphasized. Chief 
among these is the inestimable worth 
of the individual.” Dr. L. A. Weigle, 
“Respect for persons, respect for truth, 
faith in God, these alone can meet the 
needs of America today and these must 
underlie the Advance.” Gov. Harold 
Stassen, ““We must project the principles 
of Christian religion into every area of 
life. We cannot do this and seek to set 
super men over other men.” 

These quotations are but samples of 
the trend of thinking among denomina- 
tional leaders. I realize that the rank 
and file of the people of many of these 
same denominations would not echo 
these outright declarations. However, 
it is something to have the leaders de- 
clare their own thinking. In spite of our 
being excluded from voting membership 
in the great interdenominational bodies, 
we are able to reach over the formal 
barriers with a sincere handclasp for 
brothers whose minds flow with ours. 

4. One point made by Dr. Roy G. 
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From the Worldover Press 


VAST CO-OPERATIVE BRINGS 
NEW LIFE TO PERU’S INDIANS 


New York. New life, new purpose, 
and a valued place in the nation’s econ- 
omy are being brought to Peru’s Indian 
population by a vast government-spon- 
sored co-operative handicrafts project. 
The Indians of Peru, descendants of the 
great Inca Empire, have long presented 
a difficult problem to successive govern- 
ments. The white people either ignored 
them, or else exploited them shamelessly 
in the mines. On the other hand the 
Indians have resented government ef- 
forts to introduce modern innovations 
into their ancient mountain villages. 
They do not willingly come down from 
their high homelands on the slopes of the 
Andes, and they do not adapt them- 
selves readily to modern industrial life. 
Their poverty was desperate, and their 
initiative crushed by generations of sub- 
servience. Nevertheless, these wretched 
remnants of a brilliant Indian civiliza- 
tion continued to carry on some of the 
ancient handicrafts that once astounded 
the conquering Spaniards. 

Today, thanks to the vision of a group 
of men and women in Peru, these Indian 
handicraft products are pouring in in- 
creasing quantities from the Indian vil- 
lages and from co-operative factories, 
and are finding a ready market in Peru 
and in the United States. On May 7, 
1941, a Presidential Decree established a 
commission to foment native Peruvian 
industries. The method of co-operatives 
was decided upon, and government 
agents traveled hundreds of miles through 
the mountains explaining the project in 
the Indian villages and helping the In- 
dians to get the co-operatives organized. 
At the same time, two sisters, Elena and 
Victoria Izcue, both with a background 
of study in Peru and Paris, set to work 
to recover the best of the old Inca de- 
signs, to adapt them to modern needs, 
and to make them available to the In- 
dians as patterns from which to work. 

A co-operative plant was built where 
the native llama and alpaca wools, sup- 
plied by the government, were hand- 
woven into a number of different tex- 
tiles, all with patterns based on the 
traditional Inca designs. Rugs, tweeds, 
handbags, gloves and the like were soon 
being turned out in large quantities. Some 
of the work is done in the co-operative 
plants, some of it is done in the village 
homes, but all of it is organized by the 
co-operative, which supplies the materials 
and markets the products at a vastly 
better price than the individual Indian 
was ever able to get before. Besides 
textiles, beautiful silver pieces are being 
turned out— bowls, vases, brooches, 
medallions, and countless other useful 
and decorative articles. 

Here at last is a way in which the 
Indians, while preserving and strengthen- 
ing their cultural heritage, can find a 


place in the life of the nation and gain a 
real improvement in their standard of 
living. At the same time, their co- 
operative serves as a link between them 
and the government, for through the co- 
operative factories the government is 
able to introduce health and educational 
measures with which it had never been 
able to reach the Indians before. Thou- 
sands are now working in the co-operative 
enterprise, and the number is steadily 
increasing. Initiative is being restored 
to the Indians by their knowledge that 
their work is being sold for what it is 
really worth, and that the proceeds are 
actually coming back to them. 

A New York outlet, under the direc- 
tion of Louis Bonnard—who was one 
of those who did the initial groundwork 
among the Indian villages—has been es- 
tablished as the Official Commercial 
Agency of Peruvian Industries at 220 
Fifth Avenue. Mr. Bonnard reports that 
the Indians’ skill, grown rusty through 
years of neglect, has been reviving with 
amazing rapidity. Each new shipment 
that arrives shows marked improvement 
in technique over the samples from which 
it was ordered. 

So far, Peru is the only Latin-American 
country to attempt such a large-scale 
and progressive solution of the Indian 
problem. 


PARAGUAY—POVERTY AMID 
DORMANT RICHES 


Buenos Aires. Tucked away in a cor- 
ner of South America, landlocked, poor, 
and proud, lies Paraguay, probably least 
known of that continent’s nations. Para- 
guay is poor, terribly and pathetically 
poor. Coming into it from Argentina, 
across the Parana River, one is struck at 
once with the spectacle of a needy people. 
In Asuncion, the capital, live somewhat 
over ninety thousand people out of the 
country’s estimated one million. There 
is no census to give the exact figure. 
Fine new residences are going up in the 
capital, but two blocks away are streets 
that look like the Dakota Bad Lands. 
For uncounted blocks the homes are huts, 
interspersed occasionally with small 
brick or stucco dwellings. Wells furnish 
all the water; there are no sewers. Flow- 
ering trees escape from yards into the 
streets, though some are freshly paved. 

Paraguay’s people are descendants of 
Spaniards, of Guarani Indians, of Ne- 
groes, and of mixtures. The country 
badly needs another million, and could 
support several millions, for the land is 
fertile and amenable to varied develop- 
ment. Divided by the Paraguay River, 
the eastern part is an undulating plateau 
with low ranges of hills. On the west 
is a low plain broken with farms, semi- 
arid desert, and jungle. Here is the 
“Green Hell’ of the Chaco, scene of the 
bloody wars in which one-half of Para- 
guay’s people died. As a result, the 


population is today still heavily over- 
balanced by women, with difficult so- 
ciological consequences. With little ef- 
fort the land now produces tobacco, 
cotton, corn, mandioca, cane, coflee, rice, 
beans, oranges, bananas, grapes, and its 
largest crop—yerba mate. Cattle can 
be raised. Forests await the axe—valu- 
able forests of hardwoods, dyewoods, 
resins, and gums. And beneath the sur- 
face are deposits of iron, manganese, and 
copper. Scientists stammer with excite- 
ment as they describe what their studies 
show them might be done; yet this 
wealth is scarcely toyed with. The gov- 
ernment promises grandeur, but many 
citizens impress you with their sense of 
frustration as they lament the unused 
opportunities. 

What is holding Paraguay back? Per- 
haps it is the climate, which punishes 
strenuous living. It may be geography, 
which places her so far from markets to 
which other producers of the same goods 
lie close at hand. It takes fifty-three 
hours to reach Buenos Aires by train, 
three or four days by boat. The train 
runs once a week. Or Paraguay’s defeat 
may lie in the vicious spiral of poverty, 
forcing her to live from hand to mouth, 
with credit impaired. It takes three 
hundred twenty-two Paraguayan pesos 
to buy one U. S. dollar, eighty-seven to 
buy an Argentine peso. Thus she cannot 
buy much and therefore cannot sell 
much, and she grows poorer. She cannot 
afford roads or schools or equipment. Per- 
haps the trouble lies in the government. 
Presiding over the Cabinet is the ranking 
Catholic cleric of the country. The his- 
tory of the Spanish church and state 
gives a clue to what may be found. 
Presidential decrees provide that Con- 
gress must be “informed,” but Congress 
is never allowed to sit. And where there 
is no “loyal opposition,” words suffice for 
deeds. 

What must be done if this people is 
to live? Some say, “Give us people— 
men and women who will work.” That 
has been tried. At least fifty groups have 
established colonies. Many have failed, 
some hang on, but their history is not 
encouraging. “Give us loans for con- 
structive projects, money for roads.” 
Others want schools, hospitals, agricul- 
tural experimental farms, laboratories. 
“Bring us religious people to stimulate 
our youth to choose a high standard of 
personal and group conduct.” A North 
American college, the Colegio Interna- 
cional, is highly praised, but the impres- 
sion remains that nothing confronts 
Paraguay with an adequate challenge to 
noble living. “Take our young people 
to the United States in greater numbers. 
Increase your scholarships!” 

Through all these questions and an- 
swers, one thought arises: You do not 
see a “problem” or a “danger,” you see 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Albert Perry Ordained 


Rey. Albert Quillen Perry was or- 
dained into the ministry Wednesday 
evening, February 18, at the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Brockton, Mass., of 
which he is pastor. j 

Rev. George N. Marshall of the Unitar- 
ian church, Natick, a roommate of Mr. 
Perry at Tufts College, gave the invoca- 
tion and read the Scriptures. Mrs. Mar- 
ion Bridgwood sang. Miss Doris Tirrell 
was at the organ. 

The act of ordination was conducted 
by Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church in 
America. 

The ordination prayer was by Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach of the Universalist 
church in North Attleboro, a colleague 
of Mr. Perry when they worked together 
in adjoining towns on the North Shore. 

The charge to the minister was by 
Rev. George M. Lapoint, recently called 
to the Channing Unitarian Church in 
Newton. 

In his charge to the congregation, 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College 
spoke of his long relationship with Mr. 
Perry as the latter’s minister when he 
was a boy. He urged the congregation 


to stimulate the minister, argue with him 
and hold up his hands in these difficult 
times. 

Mr. Perry was welcomed into the fel- 
lowship of the community by Rev. Rich- 
ard B. Gibbs, pastor of the local Unity 
Church. He spoke of several incidents 
shared by the new minister and himself 
while at college together. 

The service closed with benediction by 
Mr. Perry. 

After the service the guests adjourned 
to the vestry for a reception. In the 
receiving line were Mr. and Mrs. Perry; 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar H. Perry of Port- 
land, Maine, parents of the new minis- 
ter; Dr. Robert Cummins; and the church 
president and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Howland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry were presented 
with a gift from the parish by Mrs. Anne 
Thompson. Delegations came from the 
pastor’s former church in Essex, Tufts 
College and Providence. Mrs. John 
Rooney was chairman of the reception 
committee, and assisting her were Mrs. 
Charles Shields and Mrs. Anne Thomp- 
son—The Brockton Daily Enterprise. 


DR. CUMMINS IN THE FIELD 


Dr. Robert Cummins preached at the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, February 
92. and visited Olinda, Canada, the next 
day. He spoke at the Michigan State 
Convention, Clark Lake, February 24, 
and at the noon Lenten service at Jack- 
son February 25. This was a union 
service and he was highly praised. He 
addressed the Central Illinois Rally, 
Peoria, February 26. On March 1, he 
was back in his old pulpit in Cincinnati, 
and the next day spoke at Woodstock. 
During the week of March 1 he attended 
the peace conference of the churches at 
Delaware. In April he is to be on the 
Pacific Coast. 

ILLINOIS WOMEN 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


The executive committee of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women of IIli- 
nois met in Chicago on February 11. 
Those present were Mrs. Albert Hen- 
niges, Mrs. Luella Schmitt and Mrs. 
F. A. Loescher of Peoria, Mrs. William 
R. Bennett of Elgin, Mrs. Neil Chris- 
tensen and Mrs. H. W. Beecher of Oak 
Park, Mrs. Pearl Pengra of Stockton, 
and Mrs. Blaine Linton of Champaign. 

Luncheon at Marshall Field’s Tea 
Room at noontime was followed by the 
business meeting, the president, Mrs. 
Albert Henniges, presiding. One impor- 
tant item of business was the new con- 
stitution and bylaws which are being 
prepared and which will be adopted at 


the Illinois State Convention to be held 
in Sycamore in May. Convention plans 
were also discussed. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR 
UNIVERSALISM IN 1942 


The General Convention budget, 
unanimously adopted at Tufts College, 
was at that time known to be $15,825 
out of balance. This fact was not for- 
gotten. Immediate steps were taken 
to raise this sum. It was a huge and 
forbidding task. A start was made and 
individuals responded generously. Then 
a “Volunteers for Universalism in 1942” 
plan was carried on through January. 
Four persons in each parish were asked 
to volunteer to raise $36 each. As a re- 
sult of both efforts $6,479.67 has been 
received in cash and pledges. The work 
continues—more volunteers are needed. 

Your leaders are aware that many 
churches are at work and that a con- 
siderable amount will be coming in from 
time to time. They believe, also, that 
there are many loyal and interested Uni- 
versalists to whom this urgent need has 
not yet been presented who will welcome 
an opportunity to help in keeping the 
present program of the Universalist 
Church functioning without curtailment. 
They invite any who may have been 
overlooked, and who wish to contribute 
because of their love for the Universalist 
Church, to send their donation direct to 
the Universalist Church of America, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, marked for the 
Emergency Fund. 


BRAINARD F. GIBBONS 
FOR WAUSAU 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons of the First 
Universalist Church in Lawrence, Mass., 
has been chosen to succeed Rev. Noble 
E. McLaughlin, D.D., pastor of the 
church in Wausau, Wis. Mr. Gibbons 
assumes his duties in March. 

He graduated from Colgate University 
and received a degree in law from New 
York University. He gave up a posi- 
tion with a New York firm of laywers to 
study for the ministry at St. Lawrence 
University. 


‘GREATER LAWRENCE LEAGUE 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Greater Lawrence League for 
Religious Education met in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd in Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday, March 14. There 
were four seminar groups covering 
primary, junior, high school and adult 
teaching problems. Dr. Frank Jennings, 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, addressed the group 
at its supper meeting. The supper was 
sponsored by the Church Union and the 
Florentia Club. 


THE HARTLEYS TENDERED 
RECEPTION 


Rev. Morley R. Hartley, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Monroe, Wis., 
and Mrs. Hartley were honored at a 
reception which was held for them re- 
cently in the vestry of the church. One 
hundred ten friends attended. Mrs. 
John A. Becker and Mrs. Willis Ludlow 
gave talks of welcome, to which Mr. 
Hartley responded. Participating in the 
musical entertainment were Gale Roub, 
F. J. Roub, Mrs. Guy Alexander, Miss 
Dorothy Kohli, Mrs. Laroy Dodge and 
Delbert Maurer. Mrs. Howard W. Chad- 
wick supervised the dining room and 
Mrs. Fred W. Galle the supper. 


SENEXET RETREAT 
APRIL 6, 7 AND 8 


Senexet offers to all the promise of 
fellowship, inspiration, and rest, follow- 
ing the intense activity of Lent and Holy 
Week. 

The program committee has arranged 
to have Dr. Hugh Vernon White, one of 
the secretaries of the American Board, 
and Dr. Angus H. MacLean of St. Law- 
rence University conduct the program. 
They are both to be given adequate time 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Dr. White’s 
topic will be “The Basis of Our Con- 
fidence in Divine Purpose,” and Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s “The Worth of Common Man.” 
The program committee suggests the 
reading of Dr. White’s book, A Working 
Fuith for the World. 

Monday evening’s program will be 
given over to a motion picture dealing 
with the co-operatives in Nova Scotia. 
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Rev. LeRoy Congdon will act as com- 
mentator. 

Expenses are as usual. Ten dollars 
covers everything. Five dollar advance 
fee with the registration. This fee is 
redeemable up to March 23. For reserva- 
tions apply to Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
20 Forest St., Stamford, Conn., and make 
checks payable to Idlewild Fellowship. 


GALESBURG WELCOMES 
DR. CUMMINS 


With only forty-eight hours’ notice the 
Universalist church of Galesburg, IIl., 
took charge of the Central Illinois Rally 
February 26, which took the form of a 
George Washington dinner. Models of 
Mount Vernon, the Betsy Ross House, 
Valley Forge and Constitution Hall 
adorned the tables. Pictures relating to 
Washington and a large flag decorated 
the walls. Dr. Edwin N. Nash, modera- 
tor of the Galesburg church, was toast- 
master. Good delegations attended from 
Peoria and the Avon Federated Church 
and Dr. Ernest E. Davis, president of 
the Illmois State Convention, was pres- 
ent. The attendance was good and Dr. 
Robert Cummins, the general superin- 
tendent, was the principal speaker. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The first midwinter session of the 
Michigan Universalist Convention, which 
was held at East Liberty, Tuesday, 
February 24, drew more Universalists 
than have gathered together at one time 
in the state in many years. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, president, 
presided, and the two devotional periods 
were in charge of Rev. Thomas Murray 
of Concord. The general superintendent, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, spoke twice, and 
Rev. Hubert N. Dukes, minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Jackson, 
delivered an address on “Youth and the 
Church” at the evening service conducted 
by the young people of East Liberty. 

The Michigan Association of Univer- 
salist Women held a session in the after- 
noon for the discussion of problems of 
interest to their group. 

The outstanding feature of the day 
was the report of the Forward Together 
Committee appointed by the convention 
at Ann Arbor in October to prepare a 
program of work for the Universalist 
churches of Michigan. The following 
recommendations of the committee were 
unanimously adopted: 

1. That two or three Universalist in- 
stitutes be held annually. 2. That a 
new emphasis be placed on the value of 
work for and with youth. 3. That efforts 
to integrate the entire program of the 
Universalist Church be approved. 4. 
That a special sum be raised to finance 
adequately the work of the denomina- 
tion. 5. That Rev. Edna P. Bruner be 
invited to visit the churches of the state 
in May of this year. 6. That the churches 
fill in report blanks fifteen days before 
the annual meeting of the convention, 
the information so obtained to be as- 


sembled and mimeographed for distribu- 
tion among convention delegates. 7. That 
efforts towards a spirit of fraternity and 
co-operation among Universalists, Unitar- 
ians, Congregationalists and Friends be 
endorsed. 8. That local churches and 
their auxiliary bodies be urged to elect 
to their respective boards one or more 
young people. 9. That all churches be 
asked for an annual increase of 10 per 
cent in membership and income. 10. 
That a preaching school be conducted 


annually for the ministers of the state. - 


11. That a man familiar with publicity 
methods be elected by the convention to 
served for expenses only as_ superin- 
tendent under the direction of the board 
of trustees. 


HOPE REAMON’S 
REMARKABLE WORK 


Hope Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, is making a dis- 
tinguished record in war work. 

She organized and trained a corps of 
ten Red Cross staff assistants. This was 
followed by the training of ninety-six. 
She lectured two evenings a week for 
six weeks. In gratitude, the class pre- 
sented her with a Red Cross uniform. 
Mrs. Reamon is also chairman of radio 
publicity in the drive for funds. The 
Syracuse chapter, whose quota was 
$170,000, raised $221,000, and national 
headquarters called it one of the best 
organized campaigns in the country. Dr. 
Reamon is president of the Syracuse and 
Onondaga County Chapter. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Institute of World Affairs, of 
which Prof. Arthur I. Andrews is the 
moving spirit, has secured Charles 
Brooke Elliott, K.C., a celebrated British 
lawyer long resident in India, for a week 
of meetings the week of March 22. At 
8 p. m. Monday, Community Hall, East 
Jaffrey, N. H. Colored films, admission 
30 cents. Tuesday morning, Conant 
High School, East Jaffrey. Tuesday eve- 
ning, Sterling, Mass. Thursday morning, 
8 o'clock, Medford, Mass., High School. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Friday evening (for members and guests 
only), Hotel Woodbridge, College 
Avenue, near Davis Square, West Somer- 
ville, Mass. Both Dr. Josef Hane and 
Mr. Elliott will speak at this meeting. 
Tickets, $1.25. Reservations from Har- 
riet C. Guild, 41 Coolidge Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass. Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, 
Benjamin B. G. Durkee and Miss Flor- 
ence R. Kelly are co-operating in ar- 
ranging the meetings. 


CHINA RELIEF SUNDAY 


April 12, the Sunday after Easter, has 
been officially designated as China Relief 
Sunday by two leading interdenomina- 
tional organizations—the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Leaders of a num- 
ber of denominational world relief com- 
mittees have given spontaneous ap- 
proval. 

The primary purpose in setting apart 
this day is to inspire compassion and 
prayer for the suffering people of China, 
for her able leaders, and for our mis- 
sionaries who have given such glorious 
Christian witness during China’s great 
tribulation. 

A second purpose is to enlarge the vi- 
sion of American Christians as to the 
important place China occupies in the 
total world situation and particularly in 
the Christian world community. 

The date chosen will coincide with 
the beginning of an intensive effort by 
United China Relief, through local com- 
mittees in a thousand cities and towns, 
to raise a fund of seven million dollars 
for the coming year as an expression of 
the sympathy and friendship of the 
American people for the people of China. 


SERVING WITH DE GAULLE 


Capt. Charles E. Varney, son of a 
Universalist minister, is reported to be 
serving in the Free French Army under 
General De Gaulle. 

His father was pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Monroe, Wis., from 1895 
to 1900, and when he went to war as a 
chaplain in 1898, his wife took his place 
in the pulpit. 

Captain Varney is serving in Equa- 
torial Africa, and has pilots of many 
nationalities under his command. He is 
said to be the first American pilot chosen 
for this post because of his accomplish- 
ments as linguist and writer in addition 
to his flying skill. Many languages are 
spoken by the natives of Equatorial 
Africa, and a knowledge of at least four 
of these is required by military men. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 


The annual meetings of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be 
held in the church in Haverhill on May 
12, 13 and 14. The Sunday School As- 
sociation will meet on May 12, the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women on May 
13, and the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention on May 14. 
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On Wednesday evening Rev. True- 
man J. Menadue of Franklin will preach 
the occasional sermon. 

The closing banquet will be held on 
Thursday at 6:30 with Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach of Worcester as toastmaster and 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., as the speaker. 

The program committee in charge of 
arrangements consists of Rev. George 
H. Wood, Jr., of Everett, chairman, Rev. 
J. Q. Parkhurst, Rev. W. W. Rose, D.D., 
Rev. W. G. Fiske, Rev. L. W. Coons, 
D.D., Rev. L. I. Achenbach, Mrs. M. I. 
Chamberlain and Mrs. G. H. Ball. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The late Dr. Harry L. Canfield was 
secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation from 1905 to 1906. 


Elena Shinn, youngest granddaughter 
of Dr. Quillen Shinn, was recently elected 
clerk of the First Universalist Society, 
Arlington, Mass. She and her sisters 
Barbara and Burnell have been very ac- 
tive in the affairs of this church. 


The response to the notice about an- 
nual dues is even better than last year. 
Payment of dues now is very helpful to 
the association inasmuch as its regular 
income does not start until July and 
there are moderate expenses to meet be- 
fore the season gets under way. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, Audessa Newbegin, 
Mrs. Louise Inman, Fred Allen and 
R. F. Needham attended a meeting of 
the board of directors at Universalist 
headquarters March 12. 


Dorothy Etz, Edith Blow and Secre- 
tary Needham met on March 3 to draft 
plans for the annual metropolitan re- 
union to be held in the vicinity of Boston 
toward the end of April. 


EAST BOSTON WOMEN OBSERVE 
THEIR 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


On March 19 the Ladies’ Circle of All 
Souls Universalist Church in East Bos- 
ton, Mass., celebrated its one-hundredth 
anniversary of continuous existence. The 
occasion was celebrated by a supper and 
sale. Maurice Cobb, student minister 
of the church, gave greetings, and Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D.D., superintendent 
of churches for the state, spoke. On 
this occasion the organization changed 
its name legally to the Association of 
Universalist Women. 


ALLIANCE GIVES BENEFIT 


The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity will hold a benefit 
for Bethany Union on March 26. Mrs. 
Bradford Washburn will give an illus- 
trated lecture on “The Conquest of Mt. 
Hayes” in the lecture hall of the New 
England Museum of Natural History. 

Sponsors for this occasion are President 
and Mrs. Leonard Carmichael, Mrs. John 
A. Cousens, Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. 
Sweet, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dewick, Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Joseph G. 
Lufkin, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Mason, 
Miss Clara A. Adams, Dr. and Mrs. John 


van Schaick, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Judge and Mrs. Robert W. 
Hill, Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, Dr. 


and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, and 


Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff. 


NASHUA CHURCH BELL 
SOLD FOR DEFENSE 


Universalists have dug out their 
church bell, cast in 1842, which has been 
stored for years in the parsonage barn, 
and sold it for defense—The Boston 
Globe. 


McCOMAS-POLK 

Miss Marjorie Polk, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Channing Polk of Brooklyn 
and niece of Mrs. Frank A. Dewick and 
the late Alvar W. Polk of Boston, was 
married Friday, February 20, to Fred- 
erick W. McComas, Jr., at the Little 
Church Around the Corner, New York. 
It was a hurry-up wedding as the groom 
had received a call to enter the Army on 
the following Tuesday. The bride is a 
director of the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion, is active in Y.P.C.U. work, and 
is a member of All Souls Church, Brook- 
lyn. Mr. McComas is connected with 
the Metropolitan Insurance Company. 


MATRONS’ CLUB IN 
BROCKTON CELEBRATES 


On Friday evening, March 20, the 
Matrons’ Club of the First Universalist 
Church in Brockton, Mass., observed its 
fortieth anniversary. It was organized 
on March 13, 1902. A banquet, an en- 
tertainment in charge of Mrs. Marion 
Bridgwood, and a review of “Forty His- 
toric Years” by Mrs. Annie Thompson 
were the high lights of the celebration. 


DO YOU NEED HYMNALS? 


A Boston church has about fifty copies 
of the hymnal, Hymns of the Church, 
for disposal at small cost. If anyone is 
interested, please write to the Universal- 
ist Publishing House at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The books are not new. 
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DEDICATION DAY SERVICES 
AT PEORIA 


Dedication services for Universalist 
women were held in the Peoria, IIl., 
church on Ash Wednesday. The Rhode 
Island women are to be commended for 
the preparation of this beautiful service. 
Praise for it was heard on all sides. 
Luncheon was served at one o'clock. 
This had been prepared by Mrs. John 
Corser. At two o’clock, after a few 
remarks by Mrs. F. A. Loescher, who 
was chairman, all adjourned to the 
church auditorium. Miss Claudia Burk- 
halter was at the organ. Mrs. Gretchen 
Huisman acted as leader and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ambrose as reader. Music was 
furnished by a trio composed of Mrs. 
W. J. Arms, Mrs. D. J. Baylor and 
Wilbur Lege. Ushers were Mrs. William 
Rae and Mrs. E. L. Dozer. 


UNIVERSALIST LAYMAN HEADS 
SALEM BANK 


W. Warren Stocker, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Salem, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Salem Five Cent 
Savings Bank. Mr. Stocker, who has 
been with the Salem bank for forty-three 
years, has an unusual record. He has 
been away from his desk only three 
days during the entire period. 


QUINCY CHURCH TO CLOSE 


The First Universalist Church in 
Quincy, Mass., discontinued services as 
of March 1, because of the limited group, 
lack of interest, and increasing debts. 


BACKING BETHANY UNION 


Churches of Metropolitan Boston are 
actively engaged in work for the furnish- 
ing of the new Bethany Union. Mrs. 
Everett Russell of the Cambridge church 
recently put on a turkey dinner, the pro- 
ceeds of which went for this purpose. 


ONE REASON 


One of the principal reasons for the 
demoralization and shocking increase of 
crime in the past two decades has been 
the ineffectiveness of religious and moral 
influences in our individual communities. 
History in the past two thousand years 
has demonstrated that the forces that 
make men Christians make them good 
citizens. Let me remind you that as 
faith in the Supreme Being diminishes, 
so does character weaken—and so does 
the courage so vital to carry on the battle 
against the obstacles which today may 
be found on every side—From a recent 
address by J. Edgar Hoover. 

Choiré 


choirs GOWNS. 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 


Medford, Mass. 
ee ee EN eee | 


BETHANY UNION WANTS 
TO HEAR FROM ALL ITS 
FORMER RESIDENTS 


Mrs. Winifred Spear, matron of 
Bethany Union, requests that all former 
residents of the Union write to her giv- 
ing their present addresses. 


‘GOOD NEWS FROM 
OUR WORKER IN JAPAN 


Copy of cablegram from Ruth Down- 
ing to Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, March 
6. Received through International Red 
‘Cross Committee. “Please inform Hersey, 
8 Division Street, Danbury, Connecticut, 
Ruth working as usual. Content. God’s 
will. Regret causing anxiety.” 

The Red Cross added, “No previous 
material here,” meaning no inquiry for 
Ruth was on file. (Two inquiries have 
been filed with the American Red Cross, 
but evidently they had not reached 
Japan at the time of the sending of the 
cable.) 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Denver, 
Colo., has been elected second vice- 
president of the board of the Lincoln 
Park Community Center. He is also 
serving his community as a member of 
the advisory board of the Volunteer 
Placement Bureau and as chairman of 
the Committee on Needs of Children of 
Racial Minority Groups of the Colorado 
White House Conference. 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl of the fac- 
ulty of the American International Col- 
lege contributed an interesting article re- 
cently to the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology on “Abnormal and 
Social Psychology in the Life and Work 
of William James.” This has just been 
republished. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will preach 
in Universalist churches as follows: At 
Gloucester, Mass., on March 29, and at 
Auburn, Maine, Thursday, April 2. 


Mrs. Edith N. Teel, widow of William 
J. Teel and mother of Mrs. Alvar W. 
Polk, died February 27. Professor 
Palmer of the Gordon Theological School 
conducted the funeral services, which 
were held March 1. 


Rey. Laura B. Galer, D. D., of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, recently visited at head- 
quarters. 


Mrs. Morley R. Hartley, wife of Rev. 
Morley R. Hartley of Monroe, Wis., 


served as chairman of the 1942 World- 
D 


ay of Prayer observance which was 
held in Monroe on February 20. Mrs. 
Hartley was chosen at a meeting held 
by representatives of the seven partici- 
pating churches. 


Mrs. Charles Elwood Nash of Los 
Angeles, widow of President Nash of 
Lombard, who was one of our greatest 
preachers, died March 14, and funeral 
services were held in the Universalist 
church, March 16. Further notice later. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone supplied 
the pulpit of our church at Newark, 
N. J., March 15, and Dr. Van Schaick 
on the same Sunday assisted Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway at All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and preached the ser- 
mon at the morning service. 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, who is 
well known for her work on child 
psychology, was the speaker at the third 
annual clinic of the Church School As- 
sociation of the First Universalist Church 
in Lynn, Mass., on March 9. 


Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D.D., Rev. 
Mary Traffarn Whitney and Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, Ph.D., have died recently. 
All won the love and respect of great 
numbers of our people. Biographical 
sketches will appear in our next issue. 


Rev. and Mrs. Emerson S. Schwenk 
of Bridgeport, Conn., announce the birth 
of a daughter, Miriam Lee, March 7. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is conducting a series 
of Lenten vesper services in the Med- 
ford, Mass., church, Sunday evenings 
at 7:30. 


FROM THE WORLDOVER PRESS 
(Continued from page 186) 


individuals who are bewildered, men who 
are frustrated, women who toil, youths 
who are eager to learn, children who are 
often underfed and overworked. These 
are people who need a good neighbor! 


SWEDISH RED CROSS 
SENDING FOOD TO GREECE 


New York. The Swedish Red Cross 
has chartered the steamer Hallaren to 
take a cargo of food to Greece. The 
steamer was expected to sail from Goth- 
enburg at the end of February or begin- 
ning of March, and proceed to Istanbul, 
Turkey, there to load foodstuffs which 
Turkey had licensed for export to Greece 
to relieve starvation there. Because 
Greece is badly in need of sugar and 
medical supplies, the Swedish Govern- 
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ment will allow the Hallaren to take a 
small quantity of both. 


“EDUCATION INSURANCE” 
FOR COLOMBIAN STUDENTS 
Bocota. A novel insurance scheme 
for students has been made available in 
this city. All students working for the 
bachelor degree can insure themselves 
against any misfortune happening to 
their families’ incomes which might make 
it impossible for them to complete their 
course of studies. The policies are being 
written by a large Colombian life insur- 
ance company. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 183) 

Her spirit of love is well shown in “A 
Prayer.” In “The Hylas” she makes the 
reader feel with her the keen joy of ad- 
vancing spring. 

“In an Oxford Garden” ends with 
these quotable lines: 


The ancient sweetness of the world 
presses upon my heart, 
I am content. 


Berroa GerNEAUX Woops 


INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL MEETING 


(Continued from page 185) 


Ross, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council, in his address at the open- 
ing session needs careful consideration. 
He was speaking of the past emphasis 
on the time element in religious educa- 
tion. He brought out the fact that. all 
of us have been thinking in long term 
periods. He suggested that this may be 
a mistake. He pointed to the revolution 
Hitler has been able to bring about in 
the loyalties and thinking of youth in a 
few short years. This should be a red 
light to all of us to rethink our pro- 
grams with the end in view that perhaps 
we had better speed up our educative 
process. The idea, of course, is not to 
skimp in our training, but to intensify 
it. There seems to be something worth 
considering here as to method and adapt- 
ability. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, , 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs, Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A, DEWICK, Priatdent 


MARCH 21, 1942 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


CHARTER 
(Continued from page 161) 


Section 3. Said corporation shall have 
such powers and rights as are now 
granted, or hereafter from time to time 
may be granted, by the general corpora- 
tion law of the state of New York to non- 
stock corporations, including the right to 
take and hold property of the value 
limited by said law. It shall not, how- 
ever, in the state of New York establish, 
conduct or give encouragement or assist- 
ance to any secular educational institu- 
tion or work without the consent and 
continued approval of the university of 
the state of New York. 

Section 4. In furtherance of any of 
the purposes or objects of the corpora- 
tion, it may acquire by grant, gift, pur- 
chase, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and 
may hold, administer, transfer, convey, 
mortgage, or lease any real or personal 
property, and may invest and reinvest 
its funds in any securities approved by 
its governing board, or in the intervals 
between the sessions of the board, by the 
unanimous approval of a committee on 
investment of said board, in accordance 
with the terms, grants, or contracts relat- 
ing to any properties, of which it may 
become possessed, and not inconsistent 
with the constitution and laws of the 
state of New York. And said corpora- 
tion shall also be competent to act as 
trustee in respect to any devise, bequest, 
or gift pertaining to the objects of said 
corporation; and devises, bequests, or 
gifts of real or personal property may be 
made directly to said corporation or in 
trust for any of the purposes compre- 
hended in the general objects of the cor- 
poration. 

Section 5. The corporation may elect 
or appoint such officers and adopt and 
have such constitution, by-laws, and 
regulations in relation to its organiza- 
tion, to the management, disposition, 
and sale of its real or personal property, 
to the duties and powers of its officers 
and to the management and conduct of 


its corporate business and affairs as it 
may deem proper, not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States or the state 
of New York. 

Section 6. Meetings of the corpora- 
tion may be held at such time or times 
and at such place or places in the United 
States, within or without the state of 
New York, as the corporation may from 
time to time determine. 

Section 7. The provisions of this act 
shall supersede inconsistent provisions 
of any other general or special law. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect 
immediately. 

Chapter 18 of the Acts of the State of 
New York for 1942. 


Obituary 


MRS. 
Mrs. Harriet 


HARRIET A. CONGER 


A. Conger, widow of Rev. 
Everett L. Conger, D.D., died on Sunday, 
February 15, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Richard A. Vose, in Oklahoma City, at 
the age of ninety-one years. Mrs. Conger was 
a native of Providence, R. I., but had lived 
the major portion of her life in the central 
and western sections of the United States, 
where Dr. Conger did much eduéational and 
religious work for the Universalist Church, 
culminating in the founding of Throop Memo- 
rial ‘Church in Pasadena, Calif. It was in this 
church that the influence of the genuine and 
kindly life of this woman was most largely 
exercised and held in affectionate regard today, 
and it was to this city that she was taken 
for the memorial service and final repose. The 
service was held Thursday, February 19, and 
was in charge of Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, D. D., 
assisted by Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D. Burial 
was in Mountain View Cemetery. 

Besides Mrs. Vose, Mrs. Conger leaves a 
son, Ray E. ‘Conger of Los Angeles. True to 
her faith and zealous for the welfare of the 
Universalist Church and particularly its minis- 
try, she was very generous in her contribu- 
tions, the outstanding of which was a large 
sum which she gave to the Ministerial Relief 
Fund several years ago, public acknowledgment 
of which has been withheld until now at her 
request. 


EDMUND G. KING 


Edmund G. King, eighty-three, died at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. William Miles of Meri- 
den, Conn., on February 24, after a_ short 
illness. 

Mr. King was born in Granville, Mass., but 
had lived in Meriden for sixty-three years. 

He was a loyal member of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church and for many years a deacon. 
He was always in attendance at church and 
was never late. 

Loyalty to a given task or duty was _ his 
outstanding characteristic. An official of the 
Permanent Building and Loan Society, where 
he worked for the past twenty-five years, said: 
“He ‘was thoroughly reliable and always on 
time.” 

He was a generous supporter of the church 
and the welfare organizations of the city. 

He is survived by a son, George S. of East 
Haven, Conn.; eight grandchildren; one brother, 
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Arthur C. of Meriden; two sisters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Miles of Meriden and Mrs. Charles Cramer 
of Middletown, Conn. 

Funeral services were conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rey. Isaac Smith, on February 26. Burial 
was in Walnut Grove Cemetery, Meriden. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Mar. 24-27: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D.,. 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, March 30: 
to April 3, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the 
noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 


April 7-10: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, D.D., First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, IIl. 

April 14-16: Rev. Edwin P. Booth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at Boston University School of Theology. 

April 17: Rey. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., The 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University. 

April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


March 22: Rev. 
Jamaica, N. Y 


Howard V. Ross, D.D., 


Communion Service 
April 12: Rey. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, 
Y : 


“April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 

aeiay 10: Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
York.) Ne Y. 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Hope Hilton 
Canada. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


Rey. J. Allison MacRury, 


transferred to Ontario, 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Robert Weston transferred to Massachu- 


setts. : 
Rev. Francis E. Davis transferred to 


Hampshire. : 

Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., transferred to 
Vermont. 

Noted acceptance of Rev. Paul P. Felt by Iowa. 


Harold W. Haynes, Secretary 


New 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted report of ordination of Albert Q. 
Perry. 

Noted acceptance of Isaiah J. Domas by Penn- 
sylvania. 

Noted acceptance of ‘Warren B. Lovejoy by 
Pennsylvania. 


Accepted transfer of Anders S. Lunde from 
New York State. 

Accepted transfer of Robert Weston from New 
York State. 

Renewed one-year license of F. Milner Dunn, 
Ape: 
Granted ordination to Morris R. Robinson. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


EASTER CROSSES 


Several exquisite designs in an attractive 


cross shape. 
greeting. No envelopes. 


Each cross has an Easter 


Price 20 cents per dozen 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A young commercial traveler set out 
for the first time to get orders in the west 
of England. At Plymouth he met an old 
commercial traveler, who asked him how 
he had got on. 

“Badly,” he replied. “I was insulted 
at every place I visited.” 

“That’s strange,” said the other. “I’ve 
been on the road forty years: I’ve had 
my samples flung into the street; I’ve 
been taken by the scruff of the neck and 
pitched downstairs; I don’t deny that 
I’ve been rolled in the gutter, but in- 
sulted—never!”—Montreal Star. 


Traveling on a bus route strange to 
her, the old lady was very anxious not to 
y was very 
pass her destination. Suddenly she 
leaned forward and poked the conductor 

in the ribs with her umbrella. 

“Is that the Bank of England, my 
good man?” she asked. 

ia 49 > 29 ¥ 

No, ma’am,” replied the conductor 
coldly, “it’s me.”—Montreal Star. 


“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
bank teller, “but what is your name?” 

“My name!” ejaculated the customer. 
“Can’t you see my signature on the de- 
posit slip?” 

“Well, sir, that aroused my curiosity.” 
—The Lookout. 


“Tommy,” asked his stingy uncle, 
“how would you feel if I were to give 
you a penny?” 

“I think,” replied Tommy, “that I 
would feel a little faint at first, but I’d 
try to get over it.”"—Wzndsor Star. 


Army Sergeant to Draftee: Have you 
any preference? 

Draftee: Yes, sir. 

Army Sergeant: What would you like 
to be? 

Draftee: An ex-service man with a 
pension.— Watchman-Examiner. 


Husband (irritably): That’s the sec- 
ond time you’ve asked what trumps are, 
dear. 

Wife (sweetly): Well, you want me 
to show a little interest in the game, 
don’t you, dear?—Stray Stories. 


“Isn’t your son rather young to join 
the Army?” 

“Yes; but you see, he’s only going*in 
the infantry.”—Montreal Star. 


Mother: Alfie tells me they told him 
in school today as how Columbus 
traveled three thousand miles on a gal- 
leon. 

Father: Go on, the boy didn’t ought 
to believe all these motor salesmen’s 
yarns.—Stray Stories. 


“My wife has been nursing a grouch 
all the week.” 

“Been laid up, have you?”—Montreal 
Star. 
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Suggested hooks for 
Lenten Reading 


BRR 


For Daily Meditation 


A Testament of Devotion 
Living Up to Life 
On Guard 


Thomas R. Kelley 
Joseph Fort Newton 2.25 
Joseph R. Sizoo 1.00 


$1.00 


For Inspirational Reading 


Prayer 


George A. Buttrick p see bs 


Poems for Life compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 2.50 


These Shared His Power 


Great Companions 


Vol. I, $2.50; Vol. II, $3.00. 
Lift Up Your Hearts 


Edwin N. Poteat 1.75 
Vols. I and II boxed 5.00 


W. Russell Bowie 1.00 


For General Reading 


No Sign Shall Be Given 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Personalities Behind the 
Psalms 


Hugh S. Tigner 1.75 
Ernest F. Tittle 1.00 


Robert B. Whyte 1.50 


In the Shadow of the Cross Frederick K. Stamm 1250 


Think On These Things 
Religion for Today 


paper 25 cents, cloth .50 
A. J. William Myers 2.00 
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Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


